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OUR FRONT COVER 


The lithograph on our 
cover was done by the 
great Spanish artist 
Francisco de Goya 
(1746-1828), known best 
for his paintings of 
Spanish royalty and his 
starkly realistic draw- 
ings. Goya was 52 
when lithography was 
invented, 73 when the 
first manval on the 
subject was published, and 79 when he made 
his four great lithos of action in the bull ring. 
Before Goya's time, lithos had been pale as 
pencil drawings; it was Goya who revealed the 
grect possibilities of the medium, combining 
the freedom of the sketch with black and white 
effects as rich in texture as an oil painting. 
Goya was also the first great artist to mcke 
prints of a sports spectacle. His lightning cc- 
curacy of eye enabled him to see bulls as they 
actually moved, rather than as people imagined 
they did. His bulls were thought to be inac- 
curately drawn until the camera proved him 
right. The lithograph on our cover, as well as 
the self-portrait at the left (india ink and wash 
on paper) are reproduced by courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
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in revealing other complicated human 
beings to you—and, incidentally, you to 
yourself—through powerful characteriza 
tion? 


Topics for Discussion 


1. “Too Late to Lie’ (p. 1) 

What factors were responsible for 
leading Marco Fischetti astray? Account 
for the cynicism of his older brother. 
Was Marco in any way responsible for 
the death of the liquor store manager? 
If not, who was? What is Marco guilty 
of? Is the author of this story successful 
in creating an honest-to-goodness human 
being in the brief space of two pages? 
To determine how he does it, ask your- 
self these questions: Is Marco really a 
“bad lot”? What, if any, are his redeem- 
ing qualities? Does he have a problem, 
“a conflict of the heart”? What is it? Is 
there something admirable (even 
though slightly distorted) in his desire 
to shield his brother? Explain. 


2. “The Kidnaped Memorial” (p. 6) 


What is the period described in this 
story? As a Southerner in a Northern 
town—even at this period—is it natural 
for Mr. Gale to feel a bit resentful of 
most of the townspeople? Explain. Who 
are the two people who break down the 
barrier? How? What painful, personal 
memories has Memorial Day for him? 
Describe his feelings when he accident- 
ally wanders into the cemetery at Waka- 
min. Does he, too, experience a conflict 
before he decides to “kidnap” the pa- 
rade at Joralemon—and even later when 
he’s addressing the townspeople? Ex- 
plain. When the story ends, has Mr. 
Gale come to terms with himself? Give 
reasons for your answer. Did you ap- 
prove of the ending of this story? Ex- 
plain. 


3. “I Decline to Accept the End of 
Man” (p. 12) 

Does this speech of acceptance help 

to explain why William Faulkner was 


the “old verities and truths of the 
heart”? Are any of these truths revealed 
in Marco Fischetti, Mr. Gale, Mrs. Tif 
fany? Explain. Are they revealed in the 
work of your favorite writer? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. Comment on this 
statement of Faulkner's: “I believe that 
man will not only endure; he will pre- 
vail.” Does it remind you of anything 
else you've read recently. If so, what? 


4. The Brave Bulls (p. 23) 


Would most Mexicans agree that visi 
tors from other countries understand the 
true nature of a bullfight? Comment on 
the statement of one aficionado in the 
novel—that it is a “moving image and 
symbol of our hearts grappling with vio 
lence and death.” Describe the relation- 
ship between Luis and his younger 
brother. Luis has several strikes against 
him when he comes to the corrida at 
Cuenca. What are they? What alien 
emotion has he experienced for the first 
time? How does he gather strength for 
the ordeal ahead? At the beginning of 
his duel with Brujo, Luis discovers a 
difference between death and the act of 
dying. What is that difference? When 
does a man learn it? Explain Luis’ con- 
clusion: It comes when God wants it. 
What does the conclusion do for his 
shattered morale? Why does he receive 
the applause and the trophies, unsmil 
ing? Why in his moment of triumph 
does he stoop to pat the dead bull? 
Would you say that Faulkner's “old 
truths and verities of the heart” are pres- 
ent in Luis on that December afternoon? 
Explain. 


Suggested Activities 


1. “Too Late to Lie” (p. 1) 


Write the sequel to Marco Fischetti’s 
story. Given the nature of the boy and 
the fact that this is his first offense, what 
do you think followed from Bixby’s 
electrifying disclosure? About 1000 
words, 
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4. “The Kidnaped Memorial” (p. 4) 


a. Does your family tell stories about 
a kindly ancestor who lived during the 
period of Reconstruction? Turn one of 
these stories into an historical article or 
Title from Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address: “To Bind Up the Nation’s 
Wounds.” 

b. Read and report on any one of the 
following novels by Sinclair Lewis: Bab- 
bitt, Main Street, Dodsworth, Arrow- 
smith, or It Can't Happen Here. 


short story 


5. “I Decline to Accept the End of 
Man” (p. 12) 


a. Maybe William Faulkner's senti- 
ments, as expressed in the title of this 
essay, are yours, too. But why do you 
believe in the indestructibility of man? 
Explain in a 500-word essay. 

b. Read and report on Katherine Anne 
Porter's recent article, “The Future Is 
Now,” Literary Cavalcade, January, 
1951, p. 11. 


6. ‘Verses for St. Valentine” (p. 13) 


Write an original poem appropriate 
to St. Valentine’s Day. Your approach 
can be flippant, satirical, moody, or 
ecstatic—depending on your current 
view of romance. Use the sonnet or any 
of the other short lyric forms. On Feb- 
ruary 14, the best poems by class mem- 
bers will be displayed on the class bul- 
letin board. 
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One-Period Lesson Plan 


“The Human Heart in Conflict 
with Itself’’ 
Aim 
To use the materials in this issue to 
illustrate William Faulkner's statement: 
. the problems of the human heart 


in conflict with itself 
make good writing.” 


alone can 


Motivation 


What do you appreciate most in fiec- 
tion? Plenty of action—the ability of the 
writer to tell a good story? Or his skill 
in revealing other complicated human 
beings to you—and, incidentally, you to 
yourself—through powerful characteriza 
tion? 


Topics for Discussion 


1. “Too Late to Lie’’ (p. 1) 

What factors were responsible for 
leading Marco Fischetti astray? Account 
for the cynicism of his older brother. 
Was Marco in any way responsible for 
the death of the liquor-store manager? 
If not, who was? What is Marco guilty 
of? Is the author of this story successful 
in creating an honest-to-goodness human 
being in the brief space of two pages? 
To determine how he does it, ask your- 
self these questions: Is Marco really a 
“bad lot”? What, if any, are his redeem- 
ing qualities? Does he have a problem, 
“a conflict of the heart”? What is it? Is 
there something admirable (even 
though slightly distorted) in his desire 
to shield his brother? Explain. 


2. “The Kidnaped Memorial’ (p. 6) 


What is the period described in this 
story? As a Southerner in a Northern 
town—even at this period—is it natural 
for Mr. Gale to feel a bit resentful of 
most of the townspeople? Explain. Who 
are the two people who break down the 
barrier? How? What painful, personal 
memories has Memorial Day for him? 
Describe his feelings when he accident- 
ally wanders into the cemetery at Waka- 
min. Does he, too, experience a conflict 
before he decides to “kidnap” the pa- 
rade at Joralemon—and even later when 
he’s addressing the townspeople? Ex- 
plain. When the story ends, has Mr. 
Gale come to terms with himself? Give 
reasons for your answer. Did you ap- 
prove of the ending of this story? Ex- 
plain. 

3. “I Decline to Accept the End of 
Man” (p. 12) 


Does this speech of acceptance help 
to explain why William Faulkner was 


awarded the 1950 Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature? Give reasons for your answer. Do 
you agree that the essential responsibility 
of the writer of fiction is “to create out 
of the materials of the human spirit 
something which did not exist before”? 
Think of any fine writer whose work is 
familiar to you. Has he succeeded in do- 
ing this? Be specific. 

How does Faulkner explain the pres 
ent trend among young writers to glori- 
fy the shallow, the base, or the imper 
manent in human life? Does he offer a 
solution to the universal problem of 
fear? Explain. What, in his opinion, are 
the “old verities and truths of the 
heart”? Are any of these truths revealed 
in Marco Fischetti, Mr. Gale, Mrs. Tif 
fany? Explain. Are they revealed in the 
work of your favorite writer? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. Comment on this 
statement of Faulkner's: “I believe that 
man will not only endure; he will pre- 
vail.” Does it remind you of anything 
else you've read recently. If so, what? 


4. The Brave Bulls (p. 23) 


Would most Mexicans agree that visi- 
tors from other countries understand the 
true nature of a bullfight? Comment on 
the statement of one aficionado in the 
novel—that it is a “moving image and 
symbol of our hearts grappling with vio 
lence and death.” Describe the relation- 
ship between Luis and his younger 
brother. Luis has several strikes against 
him when he comes to the corrida at 
Cuenca. What are they? What alien 
emotion has he experienced for the first 
time? How does he gather strength for 
the ordeal ahead? At the beginning of 
his duel with Brujo, Luis discovers a 
difference between death and the act of 
dying. What is that difference? When 
does a man learn it? Explain Luis’ con- 
clusion: It comes when God wants it. 
What does the conclusion do for his 
shattered morale? Why does he receive 
the applause and the trophies, unsmil- 
ing? Why in his moment of triumph 
does he stoop to pat the dead bull? 
Would you say that Faulkner's “old 
truths and verities of the heart” are pres- 
ent in Luis on that December afternoon? 
Explain. 


Suggested Activities 


1. “Too Late to Lie” (p. 1) 

Write the sequel to Marco Fischetti’s 
story. Given the nature of the boy and 
the fact that this is his first offense, what 
do you think followed from Bixby’s 
electrifying disclosure? About 1000 
words, 
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2. “How Confusion Came Among 
the Animals” (p. 2) 


Take a basic human situation which 
you ve experi need and recast it in the 
form of a fable 


trayal by a friend 


Suggestions: (a) be 

b) a ruse used to 
ittain some desired end, (c) a family 
spat, (d) the division of energy and 
concentration which comes from too 
many extra-curricular activities, (e) 
your view of power politics at home and 
abroad. 


3. “Lincoln, the Human and 
Humorous” (p. 3) 


Make a collection of the bright say- 
ings, anecdotes, jokes, etc., of your 
favorite wit, famous or infamous. Weave 
them into a humorous essay. 


4. “The Kidnaped Memorial” (p. 4) 


a. Does your family tell stories about 
a kindly ancestor who lived during the 
period of Reconstruction? Turn one of 
these stories into an historical article or 
short story. Title from Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address: “To Bind Up the Nation’s 
Wounds.” 

b. Read and report on any one of the 
following novels by Sinclair Lewis: Bab- 
bitt, Main Street, Dodsworth, Arrow- 
smith, or It Can't Happen Here. 


5. “I Decline to Accept the End of 
Man” (p. 12) 


a. Maybe William Faulkner's senti- 
ments, as expressed in the title of this 
essay, are yours, too. But why do you 
believe in the indestructibility of man? 
Explain in a 500-word essay. 

b. Read and report on Katherine Anne 
Porter's recent article, “The Future Is 
Now,” Literary Cavalcade, January, 
1951, p. 11. 


6. ‘Verses for St. Valentine” (p. 13) 


Write an original poem appropriate 
to St. Valentine’s Day. Your approach 
can be flippant, satirical, moody, or 
ecstatic—depending on your current 
view of romance. Use the sonnet or any 
of the other short lyric forms. On Feb- 
ruary 14, the best poems by class mem- 
bers will be displayed on the class bul- 
letin board. 
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7. “Young Voices” (p. 14) 


a, Write a biographical sketch about 
a favorite friend or relative. 

b. Base a humorous essay or a short 
story on a disastrous daydream of your 
own. 


8. “Darkness at Noon” (p. 16) 


Read and report on another exposé 
of communism, this time in the form of 
a fable: George Orwell, Animal Farm 
(condensed in Literary Cavalcade, 
March, 1950, p. 24). 


9. “The Hitch Hiker” (p. 18) 


a. Base an original one-act radio 
thriller on a casual experience of your 
own. Suggested starting points: a con- 
versation overheard on a party line, a 
girl who faints at a television or radio 
show, an overnight stop at an auto 
camp, a beggar at the back door, a 
phone call at school from a member of 
your family. 

b. Read and report on any one of 
these radio plays: (1) Lucille Fletcher, 
“Sorry, Wrong Number,” Literary Cav- 
alcade, October, 1948, p. 11; (2) Rich- 
ard Jackson, “Sometime Tomorrow,” 
Literary Cavalcade, May, 1949, p. 22; 
(3) Lucille Fletcher and Norman Cor- 
win, “My Client Curley,” Literary Cav- 
alcade, April, 1950, p. 18; (4) Riclard 
Justa, “Of Sand and Stars,” Literary 
Cavalcade, May, 1950, p. 20. 


10. The Brave Bulls (p. 23) 


a. Read and report on Tom Lea’s 
complete novel. 

b. Read and report on Barnaby Con- 
rad’s short story, “Cayetano the Perfect,” 
Literary Cavalcade, March, 1950, p. 6. 

c. To prove that you've really “pho- 
tographed” the action in the bull-ring in 
Tom Lea’s novel, give an oral report on 
a typical bullfight: costume; equipment; 
order of entrance into the ring; the vari- 
ous divisions of an engagement and who 
takes part in each; special “plays,” cus- 
toms, traditions, etc. Define all terms. 
Get the school’s Spanish teacher to help 
you with pronunciations! 


VOCABULARY EXERCISES 


On the paper you've just received, 
number from one to fifteen. Now imag- 
ine that you're taking part in a conver- 
sation between two people. The first 
peison makes a comment to which you, 
presumably, must offer an intelligent 
response. I'll read each of the comments 
slowly, emphasizing with my voice the 
key word. What does the word suggest 
to you? You have a choice of three re- 
sponses—a., b., or c. Opposite the appro- 
priate number on your paper, write the 
letter of the correct response. When 
you've finished, exchange papers with a 


student near you and we'll check the 
right answers. Afterwards you'll be 
allowed about fifteen minutes to use the 
key words in original sentences. 


(Note to teacher: The italicized—i.e., 
key—words appear in this issue of Lit- 
erary Cavalcade. A page and column 
reference in pvrentheses follows each 
correct answer. ) 


1. “Cajolery will accomplish nothing.” 
a. “I'm not trying to flatter you.” 
(p. 1-3) 
b. “I didn’t mean to be insulting.” 
c. “I guess I’m just in the habit of 
using strong-arm methods.” 


2. “Wherever did you find that lovely 
conch?” 
a. “In the mountains.” 
b. “At the seashore.” (p. 7-2) 
c. “At my dressmaker’s.” 


3. “His attentions were, to say the least, 
sedulous.” 

a. “Oh, the persistent type!” (p. 8- 
2) 

b. “He never could keep his mind 
on anything for more than two 
minutes.” 

ce. “What’s so distinguished about 
him?” 


4, “I finished my lecture, looked up, 
and was confronted by 50 vacuous 
pairs of eyes.” 

a. “Brother, did you have them on 
the edge of their seats!” 

b. “A very receptive audience.” 

c. “You mean to say nothing sank 
in?” (p. 8-2) 


5. “His brand of humor is slightly pon- 
derous.” 
a. “Sarcastic?” 
b. “Light-footed as an elephant?” 
(p. 9-1) 
c. “Sly and sophisticated?” 


6. “Do you consider the candidate a 
man of integrity?” 
a. “He’s the soul of honesty.” (p. 9- 
1) 
b. “His clothes always look as if he 
slept in them.” 
c. “He’s as chatty as a disc-jockey.” 


. “Her opinions are decidedly provin- 
cial.” 

a. “That’s because she’s traveled a 
lot.” 

b. “What do you expect? She’s 
never been outside her home- 
town.” (p. 9-2) 

“Has she ever been called before 
a Senate investigation commit- 
tee?” 
8. “His tone, I suppose, was one of 
jocularity?” 


a. “Yes, he was jesting.” (p. 10-2) 


b. “Well, I thought he sounded 
threatening.” 

c. “Naturally. He suffers from 
chronic bronchitis.” 


“Charlie, I'd like you to meet my 

good old friend, Dominie Blake.” 

a. “How do you do, Reverend 
Blake.” (p. 10-2) 

b. “How do you do, Senator Blake.” 

c. “How do you do, Attorney 
Blake.” 


. “She offered several banal remarks 
about baby-sitters, formulas, and 
the high price of hamburg.” 

a. “What’s she got to be bitter 
about?” 

b. “She could talk about thumb 
tacks and make them sound 
fascinating.” 

. “She’s right at home with the 
commonplace.” (p. 10-2) 


. “Was the victim corpulent?” 
a. “Yes, he weighed about 300 
pounds.” (p. 10-3) 
b. “I never thought he was espe- 
cially eloquent.” 
c. “I'd say he’d been dead about 
two hours.” 


2. “What's that pungent aroma?” 
a. “Mother’s baking cream puffs.” 
b. “Mother’s canning pickles.” (p. 
14-3) 
c. “Mother’s boiling water.” 


3. “What's the auger for?” 
a. “To bore holes for curtain rods.” 
(p. 14-3) 
b. “To plane the surface of this 
table.” 
c. “To chop firewood.” 


. “I've been watching that predatory 
female for the last hour.” 
a. “She is awkward, isn’t she?” 
b. “She hasn’t stopped talking since 
she got here.” 
c. “Is she trying to grab every man 
in sight?” (p. 15-3) 


5. “I enjoy her company, but I wish 

she weren't such a political zealot.” 

a. “It would take a revolution to 
stir her out of that apathy.” 

b. “Why can’t she take a stand on 
an issue?” 

c. “She was a fanatic even in col- 
lege.” (p. 15-3) 


Answers to “What Do You 
Remember?” 
Lincoln, the Human and Humorous: a-3, 
b-2, c-6, d-1l, e-4. 
The Kidnaped Memorial: a-2, b-3, c-1, 
d-3. 
Hitch Hiker: 3, 6, 2, 4, 1, 5. 








HE light in Marco’s eyes no longer 

bothered him. But he wished they'd 
let him stand, instead of making him 
sit in one place. He could see ms § the 
lower half of the man who was talking 
to him. The rest was hidden in shad- 
ows. 

“Cut out the lying, Marco,” the man 
said. “What 6 you pick on 
Horn’s?” 

They'd been asking the same ques- 
tion over and over, ever since they 
brought him to the station house. “It 
could have been any place,” the boy 
said listlessly. “I told you already—I 
just happened to pick on Horn’s.” 

“Where'd you get the gun you used 
to stick up the old man?” 

Marco kept his voice level. “I told 
you before. I found it back of the pool- 
room on Eighth Street.” 

“All right, so you found it.” The de- 
tective’s voice was loud and harsh and 
close to Marco's ear. “So you went into 
the store and the old man jumped you. 
Why didn’t you kill him? That's what 
you wanted to do, isn’t it, Marco? You 
wanted to kill him. You wanted to kill 
him!” 

The man’s voice had risen to a shout, 
and Marco didn’t answer. He was sick 
and scared. It was like playing some 
kind of game where the other guy was 
winning because you didn’t know the 
rules. 

The detective was talking again, not 
so loud—but Marco didn’t listen to what 
he was saying. Marco was thinking: 
They must know about it at home by 
now. They must know I got pinched. 
He hoped his brother Pete would come 
instead of Mom. Pete would be madder 
about Marco swiping the gun from 
Pete’s souvenir case than he would be 
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about the stick-up. But Mom would 
cry. 
More and more, lately, Marco had 
Bot to hate the way Mom hung onto 
er old-country ideas. Always running 
to church. Pulling a face every time 
Marco went anywhere with Pete. Mom 
still treated Marco like a kid. If she 
came to the station instead of Pete, 
she’d cry out loud and talk Italian and 
move her hands around a lot. That was 
the way she did the night Pete took 
him to the fights, just a couple of weeks 
ago.... 

Marco was supposed to have gone 
to Trade School that night, and Mom 
was waiting for them when they got 
home. “So,” she said very quietly. “Now 
itsa start. You play hook’ from school.” 

She said it like he’d robbed a bank 
or something. Pete took his part. “Ah, 
why don’t you let the kid alone?” Pete 
said. “School—Mass on Sunday—all that 
stuff! What good did any of it ever do 
me?” 

Mom’s head was shaking a little, like 
it always did when she was sore. “Itsa 
no good for you. You a loaf’, a bum.” 
She turned to Marco and pointed to 
Pete. “Three years a soldier—he’s think 
he no work again alla his life. You no 
be like Pete, Marco. Pete he’sa no 


Pete just grinned. “Let’s get outta 
here, Marco,” he said. They went, leav- 
ing Mom crying... . 

Marco stirred in his chair. One of 
the detectives was yelling again. Same 
question: “Where did you get that gun, 
Marco?” 

“I told you,” Marco said. 

“You're a liar!” the detective yelled. 
“This isn’t the first time you've pulled 
this sort of thing—” The opening of the 
door cut him short. 
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“You guys about finished?” asked the 
desk sergeant. “He'll have to go to the 
Refuge tonight, Joe. Under eighteen.” 
He peered into the lighted circle at 
the thin-faced boy, who still sat up- 
right. 

The tat man answered: “I know, 
Matt. But this is different. Bixby wants 
him.” 

The sergeant whistled softly, shak- 
ing his head. “Bixby! A kid like that— 
well, I guess you guys know what 
you're doing. How about sandwiches?” 

“Okay.” Joe snapped the main switch 
throwing the dusty room into drab 
relief. “Make it four and two containers 
of coffee.” He struck a match with dif- 
ficulty on the sole of his shoe. “You 
hungry?” he asked Marco. 

The boy shook his head, indifferent 
alike to threat or cajolery. He was 
thinking again. He was thinking about 
what happened yesterday. Hed been 
fooling with the gun and his brother 
had come into their room suddenly. 

Pete had been mad. “Get your hands 
off that!” he’d shouted. “And keep them 
off! If I ever catch you with that pistol 
again I'll break your neck.” 

It was the first time he'd ever 
touched the darn’ gun—first time he 
ever held any gun in his hands. 

Then Pete had cleaned the gun care- 
fully like he did all his souvenirs. 

Marco was scared. Maybe Pete could 
get into trouble just for having a pis- 
tol—even though it was just a souvenir 
from overseas. Marco wouldn’t want 
Pete to get into trouble with the cops. 

The thin detective spoke from be- 
hind the chair: “Where'd you get that 
gun?” Then the door opened again; the 
cop called Matt came in. 

“Here’s the sandwiches,” said Matt. 
“And the coffee’s hot. Say, how long 
is Bixby going to be?” 

Joe crammed food into his mouth 
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with one finger. “Dunno. An hour, may- 
be. He’s at the lab.” 

An hour! “Why don’t you let me see 
my family?” said Marco suddenly. He 
wanted to see Pete. 

The thin man showed his teeth at 
Joe. “How do you like these cheap 
hoodlums? At sixteen he sticks up a 
store, then wants his family, the little 
crook. You want a lawyer too?” He 
laughed. The fat cop called Joe 
frowned. “Look, son,”—the fat cop’s 
voice was wheedling—“being like this'll 

et you nowhere. You want to see your 
Folks. Okay. We'll take care of that. But 
first you got to make things easy on 
yourself. How about these other things 
you pulled? We'll know in the long 
run. 

Marco was silent. Then Joe whirled, 
fat finger outstretched. “Who was you 
with at Seiger’s Liquor Store?” 

Marco didn’t know what the cop 
meant. All he knew was they were try- 
ing to frame him. 

“I never heard of no liquor store,” 
he said. 

Joe sighed, reaching for the shrilling 
phone. 

That’s how they did it. Made phone 


calls—passed notes to each other. Any- 
thing to try to scare you, make you 
say you did something you didn’t do. 

“Okay.” Joe had him by the arm. 
“You're going to cool off for a while.” 

It wasn’t cold in the cell, but he 
shivered. If only Pete would come. He 
didn’t want to be alone. 

Slow minutes passed before Joe 
opened the cell door. He beckoned to 
Marco. The boy left the cell dragging 
his feet a little, unwilling to show his 
eagerness. Joe held him A the sleeve. 

They went out through the steel 
gate, their footsteps echoing down the 
stone corridor. They stopped halfway 
and Marco stared at the black-lettered 
sign: LIEUTENANT BIXBY. 

Joe knocked and someone said to 
come on in. Somehow Marco knew 
that the man behind the desk was dif- 
ferent from the others. More dangerous, 
even though he was smiling. 

“Here’s Fischetti, Lieutenant,” Joe 
said. 

Bixby’s voice was bland. “Sit down, 
Marco.” He looked at the boy, then 
at his desk. The pistol lay there—and 
with it the adhesive tape that had been 
in Marco’s pocket. 


“People who use guns generally wind 
up in prison,” said Bixby. “Do you 
know what it’s like in there, Marco?” 
He held the pistol on a pencil inserted 
in the barrel; he smiled again. The 
words came softly. “It’s not nice to be 
locked up, Marco.” 

He might have been talking to him- 
self. Slowly he raised the pistol, ad- 
miring the lights on the blued steel. 
Marco stared at it. Pete’s gun—that 
was Pete’s gun. Bixby looked past the 
gun at the Se. 

“That’s right, Marco. You make one 
small mistake and spend the rest of 
your life behind bars being sorry,” 
continued Bixby. “You know what ho- 
micide means?” 

Another trick question. He hadn't 
shot anybody. This guy was like the 
others. But Marco nodded. 

Bixby placed the gun gently on the 
desk. “I’m the officer in charge of ho- 
micide,” he said. “Two nights. ago the 
manager of Seager’s Liquor Store was 
shot to death in a holdup. The bullet 
that killed him came from a Luger— 
this Luger. I want the truth, Marco. 
Where'd you get the gun? Where'd you 
get the gun?” 





How Confusion Came Among 


N the old days, before people now 

living were born, there was no per- 
petual warfare among the creatures of 
the world as there is today. For the 
confusion that came among the ani- 
mals, it is said the ape was responsible. 

One day while the ape roamed high 
on a mountain top he looked down and 
saw all the animals that lived below. 
He saw man working in his rice fields, 
the buffalo lying in the river, the tiger 
sleeping in the sun, the leopard walk- 
ing along a trail, the birds in their nests, 
and the bees swarming around their 
hive. 

The ape went down from the moun- 
tain to where the leopard was, and the 
leopard took hold of him to eat him. 

“Why do you think of eating me?” 
the ape said. “On every side there are 
fat cattle.” 

“I see no cattle; I see only you,” the 
leopard said. 

“Come with me and I will feed you 
on cattle,” the ape said. 

He took the leopard to a flat place 
on a cliff, and he built a fire. 

“When the fire is hot, I will cook,” 
he said. 

He put more fuel on the fire, and it 
grew bigger. It became hot, and the 
leopard backed up. The ape made the 
fire bigger and hotter still. This time 
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when the leopard backed up he fell 
over the edge of the cliff and was 
killed. 

The ape went to man and said: 

“Take your skinning knife. I will 
show you where there is a leopard to 
be skinned.” 

The man took his knife, the ape 
showed him the way, and the man went 
out to get the leopard skin. 

The ape went to the buffalo and said: 

“Man has gone away; why don’t you 
graze in his fields?” And the buffalo 
went into the fields and began to eat. 

The ape went to the bees and said: 

“The buffalo are eating all your blos- 
soms; why don’t you drive them away?” 

The bees went together after the 
buffalo to drive them from the grass 
blossoms, while the ape went to man’s 
first son and said: 

“The bees are away; why don’t you 
take their honey?” 

Man’s first son took his ax and went 
to the honey tree to cut it down. 

The ape went next to the tiger and 
said: 

“Man’s first son is chopping down 
the jungle; soon there will c no trees.” 

“Without trees there will be no game 


the Animals 


to eat,” the tiger said, and he went off 
after man’s first son to stop him. 

The ape went to man’s second son 
and said: 

“The tiger is stalking your brother.” 

The second son went out with his 
spear to kill the tiger. 

The ape then set fire to the grass 
where the elephants were grazing. 
They began to run before the fire, and 
when the other animals saw the ele- 
phants ape at them they were 
frightened and scattered in all direc- 
tions. 

The ape then went back to his high 
place on the mountain and looked 
down. He could see man skinning the 
dead leopard, the buffalo eating man’s 

rain, the bees swarming after the buf- 
Falo, man’s first son chopping down 
the tree for honey, the tiger stalking 
man’s first son, man’s second son stalk- 
ing the tiger, the grass burning, and the 
elephants running and driving the other 
animals before them. 

And he laughed, because he saw 
that in one day he had brought con- 
fusion into the world. 


Reprinted by permission from Kantchil’s 
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LINCOLN 


« ITH the tearful strain of war 
upon me, if I did not laugh I 
should die,” Lincoln once said to a Con- 
gressman who had come to consult with 
the President about a dark war disaster. 
News of the disaster had just reached 
Washington, and yet the Congressman 
had been received by Lincoln with a 
humorous anecdote. The Congressman 
had sternly rebuked Lincoln for unbe- 
coming levity, and Lincoln’s manner 
had our instantly as he revealed 
that, underneath the cheerfulness that 
he habitually assumed, lay constant and 
gnawing anxiety about the course of 
the war. To Lincoln occasional laugh- 
ter was almost literally a life-saver in 
the profound melancholy that was his 
usual mood. 

Lincoln’s humor generally took the 
form of the funny story. In an age that 
particularly loved the pointed and pun- 
gent anecdote his were the best of all. 
Carl Sandburg says, “A walking, stalk- 
ing library of stories he was.” When 
Lincoln had to make a reply to bad 
logic or bad manners, slander or flat- 
tery, personal attacks or improper re- 
quests, compliments or blunders, sar- 
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casm or impertinence, he did so almost 
invariably in a humorous parable, 
drawn up instantly in the bucket of his 
remarkable memory from a never-fail- 
ing well of instances and anecdotes. 

The Congressman was not the only 
one who objected to these stories. Sena- 
tor Ben Wade came in one day to re- 
prove the President on his improper 
conduct of the war. “Wade,” said Lin- 
coln, stretching his legs, “you remind 
me of a story.’ Wade jumped up an- 
grily. “Stories! stories!” he exclaimed. 
“The country is going to the dogs, we're 
losing the war, and all you do is tell 
stories! Mr. President, you would tell 
stories if you were only a mile from 
hell!” “Well, Wade,” Lincoln replied, 
“a mile is almost exactly the distance 
from here to the Capitol!” 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
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It is said that Lincoln’s own favorite 
story about himself was one in which 
two Quakeresses were comparing him 
with Jefferson Davis. “I think Jefferson 
will win the war,” said the first woman. 
“Why does thee think so?” asked the 
other. “Jefferson is a praying man,” she 
declared. “And so is Abraham a praying 
man,” rejoined the second woman. “Yes, 
that is true,” acknowledged the first 
Quakeress. “But the Lord will think 
Abraham is joking.” 

—— many are inclined to think 
of Lincoln as a remote idealist, not 
very well aware of the realistic world 
around him, he was, in actuality, a 
shrewd observer of men and an adroit 
politician. He once remarked, with a 
cynical turn of thought not very often 
to be found in his sayings, “I have en- 
dured a great deal of ridicule without 
much malice, and have received a great 
deal of kindness not quite free from 
ridicule.” 

As his first administration proceeded, 
the practical side of his nature was re- 
vealed in his attitude toward the o 
‘papers on Capitol Hill. One friend of 

is visited Washington and after talk- 
ing to a number of Senators and repre- 
sentatives came to Lincoln. The friend 
was greatly disturbed. “Everybody 
seems to be against you,” he told the 
President. “It’s not quite so bad as 
that,” answered Lincoln. He took down 
a Congressional directory and checked 
Congressmen and their attitudes in de- 
tail. It was soon evident how intimate 
was his knowledge of the political 
situation. 

“That reminds me of a story,” said 
Lincoln. “Two Irishmen came to Ameri- 
ca and they started out on foot into 
the country, They traveled along until 
they came to a piece of woods. As they 
walked along they thought they heard 
a noise, and they deployed out on either 
side of the road to find out what it was. 
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They were unable to do so, and finally 
one called out to the other, ‘Pat, Pat, 
let's go on; it’s nothing but a domned 
noise.’ That’s what the opposition to 
me is,” concluded Lincoln; “a domned 
noise.” 

Generals and cabinet officers seem to 
have annoyed Lincoln almost as much 
as office-seekers. But even from them he 
managed to extract his fun. When 
Barnum exhibited General Tom Thumb 
and Admiral Nutt, his celebrated midg- 
ets, in Washington, Lincoln went to 
see them. Afterwards he remarked, 
“Barnum, you have some pretty small 
generals, but I think I can beat you.” 
When he received word that a brigadier- 
general and twelve Army mules had 
been captured by the Confederates, he 
exclaimed, “Too bad! Those mules cost 
us two hundred dollars apiece!” 


L incoin didn’t like General George 
B. McClellan, and McClellan later re- 
ciprocated to the extent of running 
against Lincoln for the Presidency. As 
a general McClellan insisted on a “wait- 
ing pom, and after a while Lin- 
coln wrote him this letter: 

“My dear McClellan: If you don’t 
want to use the Army I should like to 
borrow it for a while. Yours respect- 
fully, A. Lincoln.” 

After the Battle of Antietam Lincoln 
went to the front with his friend Hatch 
of Illinois, They looked from a hillto 
at the vast camp below. “Hatch, what's 
all this?” demanded Lincoln. “Why,” 
said his friend, “that’s McClellan’s 
bodyguard.” Lincoln once ordered Mc- 
Clellan to give him more detailed ac- 
counts of everything that happened. 
Angrily, McClellan sent him this tele- 
gram: “President A. Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, D. C. We have just captured six 
cows. What shall we do with them? 
George B. McClellan.” The President 
replied promptly: “General George B. 
McClellan, Army of the Potomac. As to 
the six cows captured—milk them. 
A. Lincoln.” 

Probably without foundation is this 
reported dialogue between Lincoln and 
McClellan: “Mr. President, do 
think I’m a fool?” “Why no . 
course I may be mistaken.” 

Lincoln himself had had some mili- 
tary experience during the Black Hawk 
War, but he always referred to it with 
a chuckle. Once he related that he was 
drilling a company of twenty men and 
desired to pass through a gateway that 
was too narrow for the line of march. 
“I could not for the life of me,” he said, 
“remember the word of command for 
getting my company endwise. So as we 
came near the gate I shouted, ‘The 
company is dismissed for two minutes, 


you 
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when it will fall in again at the other 
side of the gate.” 

When Gideon Welles, Secretary of 
the Navy, failed to give him the action 
he desired, Lincoln told him a story 
too. “An old woman I once knew out in 
Illinois ordered her husband to ‘git 
after them skunks’; she made him sit on 
the porch all night with a shotgun. In 
the morning he brought her two dead 
rabbits. “Thar’s two of them skunks I 
killed,’ he. reported. “Them ain’t skunks, 
said the old woman; ‘them’s my pet 
rabbits!” Now, Mr. Welles,” remarked 
Lincoln, “the Navy has been hunting 
pet rabbits long enough. Suppose you 
send it after some skunks.” 

Edwin Stanton, Secretary of War, 
had wanted the Presidency himself. He 
never felt any sense of inferiority in his 
dealing with Lincoln—nor did Lincoln 
seem to mind. Stanton abruptly turned 
down all kinds of requests that Lincoln 
sent him; and when petitioners com- 
plained, Lincoln would look at them 
quizzically and remark, “Well, I never 
did have much influence with this ad- 
ministration.” 

Among the most difficult of White 
House visitors to deal with were those 
who came to intercede for soldiers con- 
demned to death because they had 





broken Army regulations. The sister of 
one such man waited for many hours 
to see Lincoln, whose kind-heartedness 
was such that he used any pretext to 
give a pardon, The White House at- 
tendants ordered her to leave, and she 
stood weeping on a staircase. There a 
visitor found her and urged her in a 
whisper to follow him and force herself 
upon the President’s attention. It was 
six o'clock, and the President had not 
had time to eat lunch, but he listened 
to her patiently. “My poor girl,” he said 
at last, “you seem honest and truthful, 
and you don’t wear hoop-skirts. I will 
pardon your brother.” 

Less favorable was his comment on 
a new gown of Mrs. Lincoln’s. “Whew, 
our cat has a long tail tonight,” he re- 


marked, as he noticed the train that his 
wife swished behind her. Then, as he 
glanced at the low-cut neck, he added. 
“Mother, in my opinion you would be 
in better style if some of that tail were 
nearer the head!” 

Madame Lillie de Hegermann-Lin- 
dencrone, famous singer, once came to 
the White House to sing for Lincoln, 
notoriously no lover of music, But the 
President was very kind to her. “Music 
is not much in my line,” he said, “but 
you warble yourself into a man’s heart. 
I think I might become a musician if 
I heard you often, but so far I know 
only two tunes.” “ “Hail, Columbia’?” 
asked the prima donna; “You know 
that, I’m sure.” “Oh, yes, I know that, 
because I have to stand up and take 
off my hat.” “And the other one?” “The 
other one? Oh, that’s the one when I 
don’t stand up.” At that time “Hail, Co- 
lumbia” was our national anthem. 

Office-seekers were a never-ceasing 
bother, and one day, when his doctor 
was treating him for an annoying rash, 
Lincoln purposely admitted a politician 
out for a job. “That rash is all over me,” 
he said, winking at the doctor. “What 
do you think I've got?” “I'm afraid it 
may be smallpox,” replied the doctor 
gravely. “Well, good-bye,” said the 
officer-seeker. “Stop, I want to talk to 
you,” urged Lincoln. “You know some 
folks couldn’t take my election; some 
couldn't take my rough Western man- 
ners. But now at last I’ve got something 
everybody can take!” “Good-bye!” said 
the man as he hurried out. 


SomeTIMEs people came into the 
White House with no selfish object in 
view—they merely wanted to see Lin- 
coln. One handsome lady came all the 
way from Dubuque, Iowa, for that pur- 
pose, and, on Gideon Welles’ interces- 
sion, was admitted. “Well, in the matter 
of looking at one another,” said the 
President, “the advantage is all mine.” 
Lincoln of course had no illusions 
regarding his own appearance, and 
once explained how he had become 
the owner of a certain large jackknife. 
He was accosted by a stranger, who 
said to him, “Excuse me, sir, but I have 
an article which helongs to vou,” and he 
handed him the jackknife. Lincoln 
asked for an explanation. “This knife,” 
the stranger stated, “was given to me 
years ago with the injunction that I 
was to keep it until | found a man 
uglier than I was. Allow me to say, sir, 
that you are fairly entitled to it.” 
Another story tells how he once stood 
before a mirror and saw, as he said, 
“What an awfully ugly man I was. The 
fact grew on me, and I made up my 
mind that I must be the ugliest man in 
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the world. This thought so maddened 
me that I resolved, should I ever see an 
uglier, I would shoot him on sight. 
Not long after this Andy —,” naming a 
lawyer who was present “~came to 
town, and the first time I saw him I 
said, “‘There’s the man.’ I went home, 
took down my shotgun, and prowled 
around the street waiting for him. He 
soon came along. ‘Halt, Andy,’ I called 
out, as I pointed the gun at him; ‘say 
your prayers, because I’m going to shoot 
you!’ “Why, Mr. Lincoln, what's the 
matter? What have I done?’ asked 
Andy. “Well, I took an oath that if I 
ever saw an uglier man than I was, I'd 
shoot him on the spot. You are uglier, 
sure; so make ready to die.’ ‘Mr. Lin- 
coln, do you really think I'm uglier than 
you are?’ ‘Yes,’ I assured him. “Well, Mr. 
Lincoln,’ said Andy looking me square 
in the face, ‘if I am uglier, fire away.’” 

Lincoln did not have any more pride 
of ancestry than of appearance, and 
once remarked, “I don’t know who my 
grandfather was, and I am much more 
concerned to know what his grandson 
will be.” Someone once asked him 
whether his wife’s family, the Todds, 
spelled their name with one d or two 
Pe He replied, “God is satisfied with 
one d, but the Todds need two.” A lady 
once demanded a colonelcy for her son, 
reciting a long list of ancestors who had 
fought in various wars of the United 
States. Lincoln refused her request, 
with the comment, “I guess, madam, 
your family has done enough for the 
country. It’s time we gave somebody 
else a chance.” A Prussian count simi- 
larly tried to impress Lincoln when he 
came to him with a request for a high 
position in the American Army. He re- 
cited a long list of the achievements 
of his ancestors for several centuries. 
“Well,” Lincoln interrupted, “that need 
not trouble you. That will not be in 
your way if you behave yourself like a 
soldier.” 


L woos humility and his gift for 
retort were shown in his encounter with 
a foreign diplomat who was admitted 
to his presence at the White House and 
found the President blacking his shoes. 
“What, Mr. President,” he inquired, 
“you black your own shoes?” “Yes,” 


Lincoln answered, “whose do 
black?” 

Lincoln, incidentally, once explained 
his frequent colds by saying that there 
was so much of him on the ground. 

At a dinner party, somebody kept on 
extolling a certain historian, a writer 
on ancient Greece. Lincoln kept on re- 
marking that he found this historian 
very difficult reading. At last the his- 
torian’s eulogist said in some annoy- 
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ance, “But you surely must admit, Mr. 
President, that no scholar of our gen- 
eration has plunged more deeply into 
the tount ot learning!” “Yes, or come 
up drier,” said Lincoin. 

In the White House Lincoln loved to 
recall his amusing experiences as a 
young lawyer and on his early cam- 
paigns. A visitor once mentioned a 
judge he knew. “That judge,” Lincoln 
recalled, “held the strongest ideas of 
rigid government and close construction 
of any man I ever met. It was said of 
him on one occasion that he would 
hang a man for blowing his nose into 
the street, but he would quash the in- 
dictment if it failed to specify which 
hand he blew it with.” 

Lincoln remembered another Illinois 
judge who had been hearing a long, 
dull case all one hot afternoon. When 
the opposing lawyers had completed 
their addresses to the jury, the judge 
arose to charge them. “Gentlemen of 
the jury,” he began, savagely brushing 
a pair of hungry flies from his shiny 
bald head, “you have heard all the evi- 
dence. If you believe what the counsel 
for the plaintiff has told you, your ver- 
dict will be for the plaintiff. But on the 
other hand, if you believe what the 
defendant’s counsel has told you, then 
you will give verdict for the defendant. 
But if you are like me, and don’t be- 
lieve what either of them has said, then 
I'll be hanged if I know what you 
will do.” 

A gentlemen driving along the road 
to Springfield was accosted by Lincoln 
with the inquiry “Will you have the 
goodness, sir, to take my overcoat to 
town?” “With pleasure,” replied the 
stranger, “but how will you get it 
again?” “Oh, very readily,” replied Lin- 
coln, “as I intend to remain in it.” This 
must make Lincoln one of our earliest 
hitch-hikers. 

An old inhabitant of some town in 
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which Lincoln had spoken came to him 
after one of his aiaes and said, 
“Abe, that was a right smart speech, 
but there were some things that you 
said in it that were outside my reach.” 
“I'm sorry to hear that,” Lincoln re- 
plied. “I once had a dog that had the 
same trouble with fleas.” 

On one of his Congressional cam- 
paigns Lincoln attended services con- 
ducted by a certain Rev. Peter Cart- 
wright. At one point in the devotional 
exercises Cartwright called on all to 
stand who wished to go to heaven. All 
stood but Lincoln. Then he asked all 
to rise who did not desire to go to hell. 
Again Lincoln remained seated, and 
Cartwright commented in severe tones, 
“I am surprised to see Abe Lincoln back 
there unmoved by these appeals. If Mr. 
Lincoln does not want to go to heaven 
and does not want to escape hell, per- 
haps he will tell us where he does want 
to go.” “I am going to Congress,” said 
Lincoln. 

When an auditor in one of his au- 
diences arose and cried out excitedly, 
“God Almighty and Abe Lincoln will 
surely save the country!” Lincoln re- 
plied drily, “My friend, you are half 
right.” 

Once, when a jury was being drawn, 
the opposing lawyer challenged a man 
because of his acquaintance with Lin- 
coln. Such an objection was in those 
days regarded as a personal reflection 
on any attorney, and the presiding 
judge promptly disallowed the chal- 
lenge. But when Lincoln rose to ex- 
amine the jurors in turn, he gravely 
followed his opponent's lead and began 
to ask each man in turn whether he 
knew the opposing counsel. After two 
or three had answered in the affirma- 
tive, the judge interrupted by saying, 
“Now, Mr. Lincoln, you are wasting 
time. The mere fact that the juror 
knows your opponent does not dis- 
qualify him.” “No, your honor,” an- 
swered Lincoln, “but I am afraid that 
some of the gentlemen may not know 
him, which would place me at a dis- 
advantage.” 

One may recall Lincoln’s injunction 
that “no man has a good enough mem- 
ory to be a successful liar,” his descrip- 
tion of Harriet Beecher Stowe as “the 
little woman who wrote the great 
book,” and his hyperbolic account of 
something which was “as thin as the 
soup that was made by boiling the 
shadow of a pigeon that had starved to 
death.” Perhaps too one ought to re- 
port an instance of Lincoln hero- 
worship that came to the attention of 
a University of Wisconsin professor. 
“Lincoln,” wrote a freshman, “was born 
in a log cabin that he built with his 
own hands.” 
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A tale of a Northern town that found its soul 
on Memorial Day with the help of a stranger from the South 


The 


Kidnaped Memorial 


[This is one of Mr. Lewis's early 
short stories. It was published in 1919, 
shortly after the end of World War I.] 


AKAMIN is a town with a soul. 

It used to have a sentimental soul 
which got thrills out of neighborliness 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner,” but 
now it wavers between two generations, 
with none of the strong, silly ambition 
of either. The pioneering generation has 
died out, and of the young men, a hun- 
dred have gone to that new pioneering 
in France. Along the way they will be- 
hold the world, see the goodness and 
eagerness of it, and not greatly desire 
to come back to the straggly ungener- 
ous streets of Wakamin. 

Those who are left, lords of the dead 
soul of Wakamin, go to the movies and 
play tight little games of bridge and 
aspire only to own an automobile, be- 
cause a car is the sign of respectability. 

Mr. Gale felt the savorlessness of the 
town within ten minutes after he had 
arrived. He had come north to wind up 
the estate of his cousin, the late pro- 
prietor of the Wakamin Creamery. Mr. 
Gale was from the pine belt of Alabama 
but he did not resemble the stage 
Southerner. There was a look of resolute- 
ness and industry about his broad red 
jaw. He spoke English very much like 
a man from New York or San Fran- 
cisco. He did not say “Yessuh,” nor “Ah 
declah”; he had neither a large white 
hat nor a smal] white imperial; he was 
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neither a colonel nor a judge. He was 
Mr. Gale, and he practiced law, and he 
preferred lemonade to mint juleps. But 
he had fought clear through the War 
for the Southern Confederacy; and 
once, on a gray wrinkled morning be- 
fore a cavalry battle, he had spoken to 
Jeb Stuart. 

While he was settling up the estate, 
Mr. Gale tried out the conversational 
qualities of the editor and the justice of 
the peace, and gave up his attempt to 
get acquainted with the Wakamites— 
except for Mrs. Tiffany, at whose house 
he went to board, Mrs. Captain Tiffany 
was daughter and widow of Territorial 
Pioneers. She herself had teamed-it 
from St. Paul, with her young husband, 
after the War. The late Captain Tiffany 
had been the last commander of the 
Wakamin G. A. R. Post, and Mrs. Tif- 
fany had for years been president of the 
Women’s Relief Corps. After the barni- 
ness of the Wakamin Hotel Mr. Gale 
was at home in her cottage, which was 
as precise and nearly as small as the 
whitewashed conch shell at the gate. 
He recovered from the forlorn loneli- 
ness that had obsessed him during 
walks on these long, cold, blue twilights 
of spring. Nightly he sat on the porch 
with Mrs. Tiffany, and agreed with her 
about politics, corn-raising, religion, 
and recipes for hot biscuits. 

When he was standing at the gate 
one evening of April, a small boy sidled 
across the street, made believe that 
he was not making-believe soldiers, 
rubbed one shin with the other foot, 
looked into the matter of an electric- 
light bug that was sprawling on its 
foolish back, violently chased nothing 


at all, walked backward a few paces, 
and came up to Mr. Gale with an ex- 
plosive, “Hello!” 

“Evening, sir.” 

“You staying with Mrs. Tiffany?” 

“Yes, for a while.” 

“Where do you come from? 

“I'm from Alabama.” 

“Alabama? Why, gee, then you're a 
Southerner!” 

“I reckon I am, old man.” 

The small boy looked him all over, 
dug his toe into the leaf-mold at the 
edge of the curb, whistled, and burst 
out, “Aw, gee, you aren't either! You 
don’t wear gray, and you haven't got 
any body servant. I seen lots of Con- 
federates in the movies, and they al- 
ways wear gray, and most always they 
got a body servant, and a big sword 
with a tossel on it. Have you got a 
sword with a tossel?” 

“No, but I’ve got a suit of butternuts 
back home.” 

“Gee, have you? Say, were you ever 
a raider?” 

“No, but I know lots about raiders, 
and once I had dinner- with Colonel 
Mosby.” 

“Gee, did you? Say, what's your 
name? Say, are you a gen’rul?” 

“No, I was a high private. My name 
is Gale. What is your name, if I may 
ask you, as one man to another?” 

“I'm Jimmy Martin. I live across the 
street. My dad’s got a great big phono- 
graph and seventy records. Were you 
a high private? How high? Gee, tell me 
about the raiders!” 

“But James, why should a loyal 
Northerner like you desire to know any- 
thing about the rebel horde?” 








“Well, you see, I’m the leader of the 
Boy Scouts, and we haven't any Scout 
Master, at least we did have, but he 
moved away, and I have to think up 
games for the Scouts, and gee, we're 
awfully tired of discovering the North 
Pole, and being Red Cross in Belgium, 
and I always have to be the Eskimos 
when we discover the North Pole, or 
they won't play, and I thought maybe 
we could be raiders and capture a 
Yankee train.” 

“Well, you come sit on the porch, 
James. It occurs to me that you are a 
new audience for my stories, Let us 
proceed to defend Richmond, and do 
a quick dash into Illinois, to our com- 
mon benefit. Is it a bargain?” 

It was, and Jimmy listened, and Mrs. 
Tiffany came out and listened also and 
the three lovers of the Heroic Age sat 
glowing at one another till from across 
the village street, long and thin and 
drowsy, came the call, “Jim-m-m-ee 
Mar-r-r-tin!” 

Later, Jimmy's mother was surprised 
to discover her heir leading a Confed- 
erate raid, and she was satisfied only 
when she was assured that the raid was 
perfectly proper, because it was led by 
General Grant, and because all the 
raiders had set free their slaves. 


i; WAS Jimmy Martin who enticed 
Mr. Gale to go spearing pickerel, and 
they two, the big slow-moving man 
and the boy who took two skips to his 
one solid pace, plowed through the wil- 
low thickets along the creek all one 
Saturday afternoon. 

At the end of the trip, Jimmy cheer- 
fully announced that he would prob- 
ably get a whale of a licking, because 
he ought to have been chopping stove- 
wood, Mr. Gale suggested strategic 
measures; he sneaked after Jimmy, 
through a stable door to the Martin’s 
woodshed, and cut wood for an hour, 
while Jimmy scrabbled to pile it. 

In the confidences of Jimmy and in 
Mrs. Tiffany’s stories of her Vermont 
girlhood and pioneer days in Minne- 
sota, Mr. Gale found those green mem- 
ories of youth which he had hoped to 
discover, on coming North, in com- 
radely talks with veterans of the Waka- 
min G. A. R. 

But now there was no G. A. R. at 
all in Wakamin. 

During the past year the local post 
had been wiped out. Of the four vet- 
erans remaining on Decoration Day a 
year before, three had died and one 
had gone West to live with his son, 
as is the Midwestern way. Of the 
sturdy old men who had marched fifty 
strong to Woodlawn Cemetery a decade 
before, not one old man was left. 





But they did live on in Mrs. Tiffany’s 
gossip, as she begged Mr. Gale to as- 
sure her that there would be a deco- 
rating of the graves, though the com- 
rades were gone. This assurance Mr. 
Gale always gave, though upon sedul- 
ous inquiry at the barber shop he dis- 
covered that there was very little 
chance for a celebration of the Day. 
The town band had broken up when 
the barber, who was also the band- 
leader, had bought a car. The school 
principal had decided that this year it 
was not worth while to train the girls 
to wear red-white-and-blue cheesecloth, 
and sing “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” from a decked-over hay wagon. 

Mr. Gale endeavored to approve this 
passing of Decoration Day. He told 
himself that he was glad to hear that 
all of his enemies had gone. But no 
matter how often he said it, he couldn’t 
make it stick. He felt that he, too, was 
a derelict, as he listened to Mrs. Tif- 
fany’s timid hopes for a celebration. To 
her, the Day was the climax of the year, 
the time when all her comrades, living 
and dead, drew closer together. She 
had a dazed faith that there would be 
some sort of ceremony. 

She went on retrimming the blue 
bonnet which she had always worn in 
the parade, at the head of the W. R. C. 
Not till the day before the holiday did 
she learn the truth. That evening she 
did not come down to supper. She called 
in a neighbor’s daughter to serve Mr. 
Gale. The young woman giggled, and 
asked idiotic questions about society 
folks in the South, till Mr. Gale made 
his iron-gray eyebrows a line of defense. 
He tramped out the road eastward from 
town, after supper, growling to himself 
between periods of vacuous unhappi- 
ness: 

“Feel’s if it’s me and the boys I 
fought with, not them I fought against, 
they’re going to neglect tomorrow. 
Those Yanks were lively youngsters. 
Made me do some tall jumping. Hate to 
think of ‘em lying there in the cemetery, 
lonely and waiting, trusting that we— 
that the dam-yanks—will remember 
them. Look here, J. Gale, Esq., you sen- 
timental old has-been, what do you 
mean, whimpering about them? You 
know good and well you never did like 
Yanks—killed your daddy and brother. 
But—poor old codgers, waiting out 
there—” 

His walk had brought him to a 
fenced field. He peered across. It was 
set with upright and ghostly stones. He 
had come to the cemetery. He stopped, 
prickly. He heard creepy murmurs in 
the dusk. He saw each white stone as 
the reproachful spirit of an old soldier 
robbed of his pension of honor. He 
turned away with a measured calmness 


that was more panicky than a stumbling 
retreat. 

The morning of the empty Decora- 
tion Day was radiant as sunshine upon 
a beechtrunk. But nowhere was the old- 
time bustle of schoolgirls in bunting, of 
mothers preparing lunch baskets, of 
shabby and halting old civilians magi- 
cally transformed into soldiers. A few 
families mechanically hung out flags. 
Mrs. Tiffany did not. When Mr. Gale 
came down to breakfast he found her 
caressing an ancient silken flag. She 
thrust it into a closet, locked the door, 
hastened out to the kitchen. She was 
slow in the serving of breakfast, looked 
dizzy, often pressed her hand against 
her side. Mr. Gale begged her to let 
him help. She forbade him sternly. She 
seemed to have a calm and embittered 
control of herself. 

He hastened out of the house. There 
was no business to which he could at- 
tend on this holiday. He made shame- 
less overtures for the company of Jim- 
my Martin, who was boisterous over 
the fact that summer vacation had be- 
gun, and his dear, dear teachers gone 
away. The Martin family was not going 
to any of the three or four picnics 
planned for the day, and Jimmy and 
Mr. Gale considered gravely the possi- 
bility of a fishing trip. They sat in can- 
vas chairs on the tiny lawn, and forgot 
a certain difference in age. 


to door of the Tiffany house 
slammed. They stopped, listened. Ner- 
vous footsteps were crossing the porch, 
coming along the gravel walk. They 
looked back, Running toward them was 
Mrs. Tiffany. She wore no hat. Her hair 
was like a shell-torn flag, thin gray over 
the yellowed skin of her brow. Her 
hands dabbled feebly in the air. 

“Oh, Mr. Gale, I can’t stand it! Don’t 
they know what they’re doing? My boy 
lies there, my husband, and he’s cry- 
ing for me to come to him, and his voice 
sounds like a rainy wind. I told him 
I'd go to Woodlawn all by myself, I 
said I'd fill my little basket with flowers, 
and crabapple blossoms, but he said he 
wanted the others to come too, he 
wanted a parade that would honor all 
the graves. Oh, I heard him—” 

Mr. Gale had sprung up. He put his 
arm about her shoulder. He cried, 
“There will be a parade, ma’am! We'll 
remember the boys, every one of them, 
every grave. You go in the house, honey, 
and put on your bonnet, and pack a 
little sack for you and me to eat after 
the ceremony, maybe you'll have time 
to bake a batch of biscuits, but any- 
way, in an hour or so, maybe hour and 
a half, you'll hear the parade coming, 
and you be all ready.” Mr. Gale’s voice 
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had something of the ponderous in- 
tegrity of distant cannon. He smoothed 
her disordered hair. He patted her, like 
the soft pawing of a fond old dog, and 
led her to the paint-blistered door of 
the house. 

He went back to his canvas chair, 
scratching his scalp, shaking his head. 
Jimmy, who had edged away, returned 
and sighed. “Gee I wisht I could do 
something.” 

“I bet you would, if you were a little 
older, James, but—better run away. This 
old Rebel has got to stir up his sleepy 
brain and conjure up a Federal parade, 
with a band and at least twenty flags, 
out of the sparrows in the street. Good- 
by.” 

After five minutes, or it may have 
been ten, of clawing at his chin, Mr. 
Gale looked happy. He hastened down 
the street. He entered the drug store, 
and from the telephone booth he talked 
to hotel clerks in three different towns 
within ten miles of Wakamin. 

He hurried to the livery stable which 
operated the two cars in town that were 
for hire. One of the cars was out. The 
second was preparing to leave, as he 
lumbered up to the door. 

“I want that car,” he said to the 
stableman-chauffeur. 

“Well, you can’t have it.” The stable- 
man bent over, to crank up. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m going to take a skirt out 
for a spin, see?” 

“Look here. I’m Mr. Gale who—” 

“Aw, I know all about you. Seen you 
go by. You out-of-town guys think we 
have to drop everything else just to 
accommodate you—” 

Mr. Gale puffed across the floor like 
a steam-roller. He said gently, “Son, I’ve 
been up all night, and I reckon I’ve 
taken a fancy to going riding. Son, I’ve 
got the peacefulest heart that a grown- 
up human ever had; I'm like a little 
playing pussy-cat, I am; but I’ve got 
a gun in my back pocket that carries 
the meanest .44-40 bullet in the South. 
Maybe you've heard about us Southern 
fire-eaters, heh? Son, I only want that 
car for maybe two hours. Understand?” 

He bellowed. He was making vast, 
vague, loosely swinging gestures, his 
perspiring hands very red. He caught 
the stableman by the shoulder. The 
man’s Adam’s apple worked grotesquely 
up and down. He whimpered: 

“All right. I'll take you.” 

Mr. Gale pacifically climbed into the 
car. “Joralemon, son, and fast, son, par- 
ticular fast,” he murmured. 

In the speeding car he meditated: 
“Let’s see. Must be forty years since 
I've toted any kind of a gun—and twen- 
ty years since I’ve called anybody ‘son.’ 
Oh, well.” 
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About the Author 


Sinclair Lewis would have been 
66 this month. Our leading contem- 
porary novelist in the opinion of 
many critics here and abroad, Lewis 
was the first American ever to re- 
ceive the Nobel Prize in Literature. 

He had roots deep in Midwestern 
life. Like many of the characters in 
his novels — Babbitt, Dodsworth, 
Carol Kennicott—Sinclair Lewis was 
a product of the rolling prairie coun- 
try of the Midwest. He was born in 
Sauk Center, Minn., on February 7, 
1885, the son of a country doctor. 
He later lived and worked in over 
20 of the 48 states, visited Panama, 
and lived at various times in Europe, 
where some of his best novels were 
written. But he remained funda- 
mentally the non-conforming son of 
a small Middle-Western town. It was 
this talent for detaching himself 
from his environment—for viewing 
it critically, yet identifying himself 
with some of its types and standards 
—that won him a Pulitzer Prize in 
1926 and the Nobel Prize in 1930. 

Lewis attended Sauk Center High 
School and was graduated from 
Yale in 1908. He began to write 
while he was still in college. Except 
for brief periods when he worked 
as a newspaper reporter, edited books 
and magazines, and sold plots to Jack 
London, most of his long and fruitful 
literary life was devoted to free-lance 
writing. 

Some of his novels were coolly re- 
ceived by the critics, but he was 
at his furious best in Main Street, 
Babbitt, Dodsworth, Arrowsmith, 
and It Can’t Happen Here. In these 
he attacked all that he believed was 
smug, mean, or provincial in Amer- 
ican life—the professional “do-good- 
ers” like Carol Kennicott of Main 
Street, the narrow-minded business- 
man hero of Babbitt. Fiery, unpre- 
dictable “Red” Lewis became one 
of the most controversial writers of 
his time. He has been called a realist, 
a satirist, a reformer, and to some 
degree he was all of these. But if 
some of his portraits were savage, 
others were tender and sentimental. 
Perhaps he was, to use his own 
words, “a romantic medievalist of 
the most incurable sort.” 

Lewis was always a painstaking 
craftsman and researcher who trav- 
eled extensively in search of mate- 
rial. His notes on a novel sometimes 
ran to 300 pages. And he rewrote 
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and rewrote. To aspiring writers his 
approach to his art should be signifi- 
cant: “If there were any rules, there 
would be a million successful writers. 
I know of nothing to do beyond 
wanting to write and then writing.” 

Bennett Cerf tells this story about 
Lewis: Lewis was invited to lecture 
at the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism, and the students turned out 
in droves to see and hear the great 
man. “How many of you intend to 
take up writing seriously?” Lewis 
asked his audience. Every fledgling 
scribe in the room raised his hand. 
“Then what are you doing here?” 
Lewis scolded. “Why aren't you 
home writing?” 

Another anecdote about Lewis 
shows the warmth he engendered in 
many people, especially the young: 
When he came to lecture at the 
University of Minn., the president 
asked, “How would you like to be 
addressed here—as Dr. Lewis, Prof. 
Lewis, or Mr. Lewis?” Lewis replied 
that the students could choose for 
themselves. And after his first lec- 
ture, they addressed him as “Red.” 

The years really mellowed “Red” 
Lewis. He grew to like and feel 
kindly toward Babbitt and Main 
Street. He became a favorite speaker 
at Rotary clubs. To those who ques- 
tioned his preference for Europe, he 
was emphatically clear: His real love 
was the small U. S. town. In an 
interview given at Florence, Italy, 
in February, 1950, he said, “My next 
stop, I think, will be California, 
some place north of San Francisco.” 

But Sinclair Lewis never realized 
his dream of returning to America’s 
Main Street. He died at Rome on 
January 10 of this year. He went, as 
his publishers said, “in harness.” 
When death came, he was working 
on a new novel. 
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Again, “Let’s see. I'll be a Major. No, 
a Colonel; Colonel Gale of the Tenth 
New York. Private Gale, I congratulate 
you. I reckon the best you ever got 
from a man was ‘Cap’n’ or ‘boss.’ You're 
rising in the world, my boy. Poor wo- 
man! Poor, faithful: woman—” 

When they reached the town of Jora- 
lemon, Mr. Gale leaned out from the car 
and inquired of a corner loafer, “Where’s 
the Decoration Day parade? The 
G. A. R.?” 

“At the exercises in Greenwood Cem- 
etery.” 

“Greenwood, son,” he blared, and 
the stableman made haste. 

At the entrance to the cemetery Mr. 
Gale insinuated, “Now wait till I come 
back, son. I’m ugly, son, powerful ugly.” 

“All right,” growled the stableman. 
“Say, do I get paid—?” 

“Here’s five dollars. When | come 
back with my friends, there'll be another 
five. I’m going to steal a whole Decora- 
tion Day parade.” 

“How?” 

“I'm going to surround them.” 

“My gosh!” whispered the stable- 
man. 


ie Southerner bristled at the sight of 
the Northern regimental flag among the 
trees of the cemetery. But he shrugged 
his shoulders and waddled into the 
crowd. The morning’s radiance brought 
out in hot primary colors the red and yel- 
low of flowers in muddy glass vases upon 
the graves. Light flashed from the mir- 
rory brown surfaces of polished granite 
headstones, with inscriptions cut in 
painfully white letters. The air was 
thick with the scent of dust and maple 
leaves and packed people. Round a 
clergyman in canonicals were the eight 
veterans now left in Joralemon; men to 
whose scrawny faces a dignity was 
given by their symbolic garb. From 
their eyes were purged all the meanness 
of daily grinding. The hand of a sparse- 
bearded Yankee, who wore an English 
flag pinned beside his G. A. R. button, 
was resting on the shoulder of a Teu- 
tonic-faced man with the emblem of the 
Siegel Corps. 

Round the G. A. R. were ringed the 
Sons of Veterans, the Hose and Truck 
Company, The Women’s Relief Corps, 
and the Joralemon Band; beyond them 
a great press of townspeople. The road 
beside the cemetery was packed with 
cars and buggies, and the stamp of 
horses’ feet as they restlessly swished at 
flies gave a rustic rhythm to the pause 
in the clergyman’s voice. 

Here in a quiet town, unconscious of 
the stir of the world beyond, was re- 
newed the passion of their faith in the 
Union. 


Mr. Gale shoved forward into the 
front row. Everyone glared at the push- 
ing stranger. The voice of the gray, 
sunken-templed clergyman sharpened 
with indignation for a second. Mr. Gale 
tried to look unconcerned. But he felt 
hot about the spine. The dust got into 
his throat. The people about him were 
elbowing and sticky. He was not happy. 
But he vowed, “By thunder, I'll pull 
this off if I have to kidnap the whole 
crowd.” 

As the clergyman finished his oration, 
Mr. Gale pushed among the G. A. R. 
He began loudly, cheerfully, “Gentle- 
men—” 

The clergyman stared down from his 
box rostrum. “What do you mean, in- 
terrupting this ceremony?” 

The crowd was squeezing in, like a 
street mob about a man found mur- 
dered. Their voices united in a swell- 
ing whisper. Their gaping mouths were 
ugly. Mr. Gale was rigid with the anger 
that wipes out all fear of a crowd, and 
leaves a man facing them as though 
they were one contemptible opponent. 

“Look here,” he bawled, “I had pro- 
posed to join you in certain memorial 
plans. It may interest you to know that 
I am Colonel John Gale, and that I led 
the Tenth New York through most of 
the war!” 

“Ah,” purred the clergyman, “you are 
Colonel—Gale, is it?” 

“I am.” The clergyman licked his 
lips. With fictitious jocularity Mr. Gale 
said, “I see you do not salute your su- 
perior officer, But I reckon a dominie 
isn’t like us old soldiers. Now, boys, 
listen to me. There’s a little woman—” 

The clergyman’s voice cut in on this 
lumbering amiability as a knife cuts 
butter: “My dear sir, I don’t quite un- 
derstand the reason for this farce. I am 
a ‘dominie,’ as you are pleased to call 
it, but also I am an old soldier, the 
present commander of this post, and it 
may ‘interest you to know’ that I fought 
clear through the war in the Tenth 
New York! And if my memory is stil] 
good, you were not my commanding 
officer for any considerable period!” 

“No!” bellowed Mr. Gale, “I wa’n't! 
I'm a Southerner. From Alabama. And 
after today I’m not even sure I’m recon- 
structed! I’m powerful glad I never was 
a blue-bellied Yank, when I think of 
that poor little woman dying of a broken 
heart up in Wakamin!” 

With banal phrases and sentimental 
touches, with simple words and no fur- 
ther effort to be friendly, he told the 
story of Mrs. Captain Tiffany, though 
he did not satisfy the beggar ears of 
the crowd with her name. 

His voice was at times almost hostile. 
“So,” he wound up, “I want you-all to 
come to Wakamin and decorate the 





graves there, too. You, my dear sir, I 
don’t care a damaged Continental 
whether you ever salute me or not. If 
you boys do come to Wakamin, then 
I'll know there’s still some men, as there 
were in the ’60’s. But if you eight or 
nine great big husky young Yanks are 
afraid of one poor lone Johnny Reb, 
then, sir, I win another scrimmage for 
the Confederate States of America!” 

Silence. Big and red, Mr. Gale stood 
among them like a sandstone boulder. 
His eyes were steady and hard as his 
clenched fist. But his upper lip was 
trembling and covered with a triple row 
of sweat drops. 

Slowly, as in the fumbling stupor of 
a trance, the clergyman drew off his 
canonicals and handed them to a boy. 
He was formal and thin and rather dry 
of aspect in his black frock coat. His 
voice was that of a tired, polite old 
gentleman, as he demanded of Mr. 
Gale, “Have you a car to take us to 
Wakamin?” 

“Room for five.” 

To a man beside him the clergyman 
said, “Will you have another car ready 
for us?” Abruptly his voice snapped: 
“’Tention. Fall in. Form twos. B’ th’ 
right flank. For’ard. March!” 

As he spoke he leaped down into the 
ranks, and the veterans tramped to- 
ward the gate of the cemetery, through 
the parting crowd. Their faces were 
blurred with weariness and dust and 
age, but they stared straight ahead, 
they marched stolidly, as though they 
had been ordered to occupy a danger- 
ous position and were too fagged to be 


afraid. 


Tax two rear-line men struck up with 
fife and drum. The fifer was a corpulent 
banker, but he tootled with the agility 
of a boy. The drummer was a wisp of 
humanity. Though his clay-hued hands 
kept up with the capering of “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home Again,” 
his yellowish eyes were opening in an 
agonized stare, and his chin trembled. 

“Halt!” the clergyman ordered. “Boys, 
seems to me the commander of this ex- 
pedition ought to be Colonel Gale. 
Colonel, will you please take command 
of the post?” 

“W-why, I wouldn’t hardly call it 
regular!” 

“You old Rebel, I wouldn’t call any 
of this regular!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gale. “’Tention!” 

The old drummer, his eyes opening 
wider and wider, sank forward from 
the knees, and held himself up only by 
trembling bent arms. Two men in the 
crowd caught him. “Go on!” he groaned. 
His drumsticks clattered on the ground. 

Uneasily exchanging glances, the 
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other old men waited. Each face said, 
“Risky business. Hot day. We might 
collapse, too.” 

The clergyman slipped the drum 
belt over his own head, picked up the 
sticks. “Play, confound you, Lanse!” he 
snapped at the pompous banker-fifer, 
and together they rolled into a ruder 
version of “Marching Through Georgia.” 

The squad straightened its lines and 
marched on without even an order from 
Mr. Gale, who, at the head of the pro- 
cession, was marveling, “I never did 
expect to march to that tune!” 

The two motor cars shot from Jorale- 
mon to Wakamin, with steering wheels 
wrenching and bucking on the sandy 
road, and old men clinging to seat- 
edge and robe-rack. They stopped be- 
fore the Tiffany cottage. 

Mrs. Tiffany sat on the porch, her 
blue bonnet lashed to her faded hair, 
with a brown veil, a basket of flowers 
and a shoe-box of lunch on her knees. 
As the cars drew up, she rushed out, 
with flustered greetings. The old men 


calm of the day. After the passing of 
the one automobile, there was no one to 
be seen. The box-elder trees nodded 
slowly. Far off a rooster crowed, once. 
In a vacant lot nearby a cud-chewing 
cow stared at them dumb and bored. 
Little sounds of insects in the grass un- 
derlaid the silence with a creeping 
sleepiness. The village street, stretching 
out toward the wheat fields beyond, 
grew hotter and more hazy to their old 
eyes. They all stood about the cars, 
plucking at hinges and door-edges, 
wondering how they could give up this 
childish attempt and admit that they 
were grannies. A sparrow hopped 
among them unconcernedly. 

“Well?” said the clergyman. 

“Wel-l—” said Mr. Gale. 

Then Jimmy Martin strolled out in 
front of his house. 

He saw them. He stopped short. He 
made three jubilant skips, and charged 
on them. 

“Are you going to parade?” he shrilled 
at Mr. Gale. 





greeted her elaborately. One, who had 
known Captain Tiffany, became the 
noisy spokesman. But he had little of 
which to speak. And the whole affair 
suddenly became a vacuous absurdity. 
Now that Mr. Gale had them here, 
what was he going to do with them? 

The quiet of the village street flowed 
over them. This was no parade; it was 
merely nine old men, and an old woman 
talking in the dust. There was no music, 
no crowd of spectators, none of the in- 
citements of display which turn the or- 
dinary daily sort of men into one march- 
ing thrill. They were old, and tired, 
and somewhat hungry, and no one saw 
them as heroes. A small automobile 
passed; the occupants scarce looked at 
them. 

The unparading parade looked awk- 
ward, tried to keep up brisk talk, and 
became dull in the attempt. 

They were engulfed in the indifferent 
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by Kath Churchill Tracy 


“Afraid not, Jimmy. Reckon we 
haven’t quite got the makings. The 
young people don’t appear to care. 
Reckon we'll give up.” 

“No, no, no!” Jimmy wailed. “The 
Scouts want to come!” 

He dashed into his house, while the 
collapsed parade stared after him with 
mild, elderly wonder. He came back to 
the gate. He wore a Boy Scout uniform 
and a red neckerchief, and he carried 
a cheap bugle. 

He stood at the gate, his eyes a glory, 
and he blew the one bugle call he knew 
—the Reveille. Wavering at first, harsh 
and timorous, the notes crept among 
the slumberous trees, then swelled, 
loud, madly imploring, shaking with a 
boy’s worship of the heroes. 

Another boy ran out from a gate 
down the street, looked, came running, 
stumbling, panting. He was bareheaded, 
in corduroy knickers unbuckled at the 
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knees, but in his face was the same age- 
less devotion that had made a splendor 
of the mere boys who marched out in 
‘64 and ’65. He saluted Jimmy. Jimmy 
spoke, and the two of them, curiously 
dignified, very earnest, marched out 
before the scatter of old people and 
stood at attention, their serious faces 
toward Woodlawn and the undecked 
graves. 

From a box-elder down the street 
climbed another boy; one popped out 
of a crabapple orchard; a dozen others 
from drowsy distances. They scurried 
like suddenly disturbed ants. They 
could be heard calling, clattering into 
houses. They came out again in Scout 
uniforms; they raced down the street 
and fell into line. 

They stood with clean backs rigid, 
eyes forward, waiting to obey orders. 
As he looked at them, Mr. Gale knew 
that some day Wakamin would again 
have a soul. 

Jimmy Martin came marching up to 
Mr. Gale. His voice was plaintive and 
reedy, but it was electric as he reported: 
“The Boy Scouts are ready, sir.” 

“’Tention!” shouted Mr. Gale. 

The old men’s backs had been 
straightening, the rheumy redness of 
disappointment had gone from their 
eyes. They lined out behind the boys. 
Even the Wakamin stableman seemed 
to feel inspiration. He sprang from his 
car, helped Mrs. Tiffany in, and wheeled 
the car to join the procession. From no- 
where, from everywhere, a crowd had 
come, and stood on the sidewalk, rus- 
tling with faint cheering. Two women 
hastened to add flowers to those in Mrs. 
Tiffany’s basket. The benumbed town 
had awakened to eagerness and hope. 

To the clergyman Mr. Gale sug- 
gested, “Do you suppose that just for 
once this Yankee fife-and-drum corps 
could play ‘Dixie’?” Instantly the clergy- 
man-drummer and the _banker-fifer 
flashed into “Way Down South in the 
Land of Cotton.” The color-bearer 
raised the flag. 

Mr. Gale roared, “Forward! M—” 

There was a high wail from Mrs. 
Tiffany: “Wait! Land o’ goodness! 
What’s Decoration Day without one 
single sword, and you menfolks never 
thinking—” 

She ran into her house. She came out 
bearing in her two hands, as though it 
were an altar vessel, the saber of Cap- 
tain Tiffany. 

“Mr. Gale, will you carry a Northern- 
er’s sword?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am, I won't!” 

She gasped. 

He buckled on the sword belt, and 
cried, “This isn’t a Northerner’s sword 
any more, nor a Southerner’s, ma’am. 
It’s an American’s! Forward! March!” 





I Decline to Accept 


the End of Man 


The speech delivered by Mr. Faulkner in Stockholm on 
the occasion of the award to him of the Nobel Prize in Lit- 
erature, December 10, 1950. 


FEEL that this award was not made to me as a man but 

to my work—a life’s work in the agony and sweat of the 
human spirit, not for glory and least of all for profit, but to 
create out of the materials of the human spirit something 
which did not exist before. 

So this award is only mine in trust. It will not be difficult 
to find a dedication for the money part of it commensurate 
with the purpose and significance of its origin. But I would 
like to do the same with the acclaim too, by using this mo- 
ment as a pinnacle from which I might be listened to by the 
young men and women already dedicated to the same 
anguish and travail, among whom is already that one who 
will some day stand here where I am standing. 

Our tragedy today is a general and universal physical 
fear so long sustained by now that we can even bear it. 
There are no longer problems of the spirit. There is only 
the question: When will I be blown up? Because of this, 
the young man or woman writing today has forgotten the 
problems of the human heart in conflict with itself, which 
alone can make good writing because only that is worth 
writing about, worth the agony and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must teach himself that 
the basest of all things is to be afraid; and, teaching himself 
that, forget it forever, leaving no room in his workshop for 
anything but the old verities and truths of the heart, the old 
universal truths lacking which any story is ephemeral and 
doomed—love and honor and pity and pride and compassion 
and sacrifice. Until he does so, he labors under a curse. He 
writes not of love but of lust, of defeats in which nobody 
loses anything of value, of victories without hope and, worst 
of all, without pity or compassion. His griefs grieve on no 
universal bones, leaving no scars. He writes not of the heart 
but of the glands. 

Until he relearns these things, he will write as though he 
stood among and watched the end of man. I decline to 
accept the end of man. It is easy enough to say that man 
is immortal simply because he will endure; that when the 
last ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last 
worthless rock hanging tideless in the last red and dying 
evening, that even then there will still be one more sound: 
that of his puny inexhaustible voice, stil] talking. I refuse 
to accept this. 

I believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. 
He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures has 
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an inexhaustible voice but because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. The 
poet’s, the writer’s, duty is to write about these things. It is 
his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, by 
reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and 
pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have 
been the glory of his past. 

The poet’s voice need not merely be the record of man, 
it can be one of the props, the pillars to help him endure 
and prevail. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


William Faulkner declines to regard himself as a literary 
man. “I am just a farmer,” he says, “who likes to tell stories.” 
Faulkner has spent most of his life in Oxford, Miss., which 
is the model for Jefferson, Miss., the town in which so many 
of his novels and stories are set. Born in 1897, Faulkner 
went to school in Oxford. After serving in World War I, 
he returned to Oxford to study at the University of Missis- 
sippi there. Europeans recognized Faulkner's genius before 
he found an enthusiastic audience among Americans. They 
consider him our greatest writer because, as one French 
critic said, he seems “to have roots in his native land” to a 
degree that other American writers do not. Last year Faulk- 
ner’s Intruder in the Dust was made into a film which critics 
rated one of the year’s best. 

Faulkner says he plans to use his $30,000 Nobel Prize “to 
help the people of my own county . . . maybe get books for 
the county’s schools . . . maybe help to preserve local game.” 


~ This speech is reprinted from N. Y. Herald Tribune’s “Books.” 
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Verses for 
St. Valentine 
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The Moon 
By Emily Dickinson 


The moon is distant from the sea, 
And yet with amber hands 

She leads him, docile as a boy, 
Along appointed sands. 


He never misses a degree; 

Obedient to her eye, 

He comes just so far toward the town, 
Just so far goes away. 


‘ 
Oh, Signor, thine the amber hand, 
And mine the distant sea,— 
Obedient to the least command 
Thine eyes impose on me. 


Advice to a Girl 
By Sara Teasdale 


No one worth possessing 

Can be quite possessed; 

Lay that on your heart, 

My young angry dear: 

This truth, this hard and precious stone, 
Lay it on your hot cheek, 

Let it hide your tear. 

Hold it like a crystal 

When you are alone 

And gaze in the depths of the icy stone. 
Long, look long and you will be blessed: 
No one worth possessing 

Can be quite possessed. 


Sonnet 116 
By William Shakespeare 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 


By Sir John Suckling 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prithee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame, this will not move, 
This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her. 
The devil take her! 


Cherry-Ripe 

By Robert Herrick 
Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones; come and buy. 
If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer: There, 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile; 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle, 
Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 


The Outlet 

By Emily Dickinson 
My river runs to thee: 
Blue sea, wilt welcome me? 
My river waits reply. 
Oh sea, look graciously! 
I'll fetch thee brooks 
From spotted nooks,— 
Say, sea, 
Take me! 


Poem by Sara Teasdale from Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale 
reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company. 


I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
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Young Voices 


OW many times have you been 

assigned a character sketch and 
wished you could capture in words 
the special essence of someone you 
know and love? For a character 
sketch that really makes its subject 
come to life, we recommend Joseph 
Hanson’s fine, nostaglic “Uncle 
Walt,” which won an_ honorable 
mention in last spring's National 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Uncle Walt 


He was the most unforgettable person 
I've ever known—a large, bulky man, 
quiet, and composed. His faced beamed 
with friendliness, and although he was 
not what you would call handsome, he 
was a definitely attractive character. 
The skin around his eyes was deeply 
wrinkled from an ever-ready smile which 
seemed to spread all over his face, like 
butter on warm toast. He had a deep 
voice that was never raised above a nor- 
mal tone, nor did this voice ever indulge 
in excessive sarcasm. His nickname—to 
me and the rest of his small-fry friends— 
was “Cop” because he was a member of 
the police force. 

I liked him especially for his particu- 
lar brand of kindness. It wasn’t that he 
always gave material things, but that he 
offered you something more precious— 
his understanding. From the time I 
could walk I'd follow him around the 
house or yard. As he laid aside each 
tool, I'd pick it up and make off with it. 
He never scolded. If, for instance, it was 
a hammer in question, he’d come and 
say, “May I borrow your hammer?” An- 
other incident shows the absolute faith 
I had in him. We were fishing at Tri- 
angle Lake and had a nice catch of 17 
Jack-Perce and a good-sized bass. They 
were hooked on the oarlock of the boat 





See Yourself in Print 

e Have you a short story, poem, or 
essay, of which you're especially 
proud? Send it to the Young Voices 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. En- 
close a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope if you wish your contribution 
returned. Individual criticism will 
be given at the editor's discretion. 
Material published is automatically 
considered for awards in the annual 
Scholastic Writing Awards and for 
honors in those areas where Regional 
Scholastic Writing Awards are spon- 
sored by local newspapers. 














and, as I lifted an oar to move the boat, 
our whole string of fish sank toward the 
bottom. Grief engulfed me as I watched 
them disappear. I turned to my uncle 
and said tearfully, “Cop, can you 
swim?” We went home with all our fish, 
but poor Uncle Walt caught a terrible 
cold. 

When my birthday rolled around, the 
most looked-for gift came from him. He 
never forgot the date, but he’d tease me 
for months before by mentioning vari- 
ous ones, all of which were wrong. 
“Gee, Cop,” I'd say, “would I like to 
have such-and-such for my birthday!” 
He'd grin and say, “Let’s see now, your 
birthday is in June, isn’t it? Or is it 
February?” I'd feel hurt and say, “Aw, 
no! You know darn well it’s December.” 
He'd dismiss the subject with, “Well, 
I'd really forgotten, but I'll try to re- 
member now.” When he came to the 
house on my birthday, he’d loiter for an 
hour or so and never mention a present. 
At the last moment, he’d make some 
vague remark about a package that was 
in his car or on the porch, and I'd make 
a wild dash outdoors. It was always 
something no one else would ever think 
of: a fishing pole, a reel, a tool kit, a 
hunting knife—always things I loved 
most. I treasured each one above all my 
possessions. 

Uncle Walt was a master workman. 
He possessed a patient determination 
which moved him always to complete 
every task attempted. He never under- 
took anything, no matter how fatiguing 
or exasperating, without finishing it and, 
when it was done, it was a perfect job. 
He loved his tools and his task, and he 
had a full measure of respect for them. 
At one time the foundation of our house 
developed large cracks, and a great deal 
of water leaked into the cellar. To fix it, 
a ditch had to be dug the length of the 
house—about 50 feet—and four or five 
feet wide. I was supposed to give Uncle 
Walt what help I could; so I dutifully 
dug in. It was dispiriting work. My am- 
bition, like a starved flame, dwindled as 
the work progressed. On the point of 
despair, I turned to my uncle, but the 
sight of him cut short the bitter words 
about to pass my lips. As I watched him, 
he placed the long-handled shovel pur- 
posefully into position, gave it a decisive 
shove with his foot, and lifted it up and 
out of the ditch. What caught my atten- 
tion was the fact that, after the dirt 
broke loose from the compact earth, he 
looked immediately to the next spot in 
which to sink the shovel. In the face of 
such complete devotion to the task 
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ahead, I felt ashamed of what I was 
about to say, and inspired, I turned and 
attacked the mud with new vigor. 

When I visited him, his workshop, lo- 
cated in a big shed in his back yard, 
always compelled me like a magnet. I'd 
give it a long look through the house 
window and immediately cast about for 
some excuse to my parents to go outside 
and join Uncle Walt. At the doorway to 
the shop, I'd be met by the pungent 
odor of shaved pine wood, paint, linseed 
oil, putty, and shellac, all mixed into 
one delightful fragrance. The day would 
slip magically by, so engrossed would I 
become in the well-kept hammers, vari- 
shaped saws, shiny planes, twisting 
augers, and the countless other fascinat- 
ing tools. 

Unfortunately, even good people 
have to die. Uncle Walt passed away 
seven years ago. He has gone, I hope, to 
a land populated by many more people 
like himself, the cream of this earthly 
crop of human beings. Although he was 
a man of modest means, he left me a 
priceless legacy. I have learned from 
him how to treat a child. If I am blessed 
with a wife and children later in my 
life, I shall know how to win the love 
of little ones. From my Uncle Walt, I 
also learned how to do a job well—not in 
the slipshod, get-it-done-anyway meth- 
od so prevalent today, but carefully, 
proudly, completely. I shall remember 
my Uncle Walt. 

Joseph Hanson 
Schuyler High School 
Albany, N. Y. 
Teacher, Lovise Gunn 


What’s February—the month of 
St. Valentine’s—without a poem to 
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celebrate love and all true lovers? 
This charming lyric by Barbara 
Murray Holland is just what Cupid 
ordered. Last year, Barbara’s poetry 
took top honors in the Regional 
Scholastic Writing Awards, spon- 
sored by the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star, and a first prize in the 
National Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Answer to a Question 


The thoughts of my mind are yours 
alone, 
But my heart is a door for everyone. 


This is myself, this is the core; 
My heart is an open gate, a door, 


A giant’s window, where I stand, 
Flung open wide on all the land, 


A traveled path where, left behind, 
Are heavy footprints of mankind. 


Where is there room for you in this? 
My love, your kiss is every kiss, 


All that was and all will be; 
You are a mirror held for me. 


Under your hand the gate was swung; 
The lock on the door of my heart was 
sprung. 


You are my window. Through you I see 
The world in double imagery. 


Barbara Murray Holland, 16 


Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Lola Hutchins 


It’s a rare teen-ager who doesn’t 
indulge in an occasional daydream! 
We think you'll see yourself in the 
Walter-Mitty hero of Jim Folsom’s 
amusing short story. 


Her Majesty’s Lieutenant 


In the rear of the homeroom, in front 
of a radiator, stands a school desk. It’s 
like the other 249 desks in the room in 
every respect except location. For, be- 
ing in the rear of the room, it’s the sta- 
tion of a Range Captain. This fact gives 
it social eminence. As everybody who is 
anybody knows, only 26 desks in a room 
of 250 can stand at the back and hold 
Range Captains. Range Captains, at 
least to the awed underclassmen, are 
demigods, who condescend to sit occa- 
sionally among them and, indeed, were 
sitting among them at this particular 
assembly period on a cold February 
morning, 1951. 

In Range 21, Seat 1, sat George 
Thompson. He was a likable chap, not 
at all dismayed or confused by the arti- 
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ficial halo thrown around his head as a 
result of his exalted position in Range 21. 
In fact, George Thompson had very lit- 
tle need for a halo, either as a beauty 
aid or a sign of merit. Most of his teach- 
ers thought a halo definitely out of place 
on George, most of his friends were sure 
of it, and his girl wondered why he 
didn’t have two. But that’s another 
story. 

Now this formidable frequenter of 
the school corridors was sitting with his 
eyes closed, a trace of a smile on his 
face, and his mind obviously elsewhere. 
For George was not listening to the bul- 
letin. In fact, George never listened to 
the bulletin if he could help it. He 
thought in his man-of-the-world way 
that the bulletin was a rather boring 
affair. This morning, though, he was not 
even able to take refuge in homework, 
for he'd already done it and neither 
relished going over it again or doing 
someone else’s. 

As Miss Green, the homeroom direc- 
tor, rambled idly on, one of George’s 
eyes cracked open a trifle, glanced brief- 
ly at the name plate fastened on the top 
of his desk, and closed again. To all out- 
ward appearances, George was exactly 
as before, but a skilled observer would 
have seen at once that George Thomp- 
son, student, and his surroundings had 
vanished and that in his place was Lt. 
George Thompson of Her Majesty's Sec- 
ond Bengal Lancers, sniffing the cold 
dry air at the top of the Khyber Pass. 

Turning in his saddle, he signaled to 
the Ghurka troopers below him, think- 
ing to himself, “Good men, those. Rum 
beggars.” At his signal, the sergeant 
had come forward, his mount picking 
the way carefully over the rolling stones. 
“Yes, Lieutenant Sahib?” The lieuten- 
ant’s arm made a half-circle and pointed 
into the lower recesses of the pass. The 
sergeant’s eyes flicked downward and 
became pin-pointed on a fire burning 
itself out at the bottom. He looked ques- 
tioningly at the lieutenant. “Ada Mo- 
hammed, and I shouldn’t wonder,” the 
lieutenant replied to the unspoken 
query. “Sound the charge.” 
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As the brigade swept downward over 
the treacherous footing, Lt. Thompson 
grew a little taller in his saddle, and his 
saber reached out to meet the oncoming 
Pathans. There was violent confusion in 
the camp, and some of the foe were al- 
ready mounted. But nothing could stop 
the brigade now. It flew through the 
camp, cutting down anything that stood 
in its way. 

The lieutenant gave the order to his 
brigade to reform behind him and, 
wheeling his horse, returned over the 
Khyber Pass to British India. 

With some sixth sense warning him 
of danger, George snapped awake, only 
to see Miss Green bearing down on him 
with a distinctly predatory look on her 
face. George had always privately 
thought that Miss Green was a bit of a 
zealot. Miss Green had always privately 
thought that George was anything but 
So one can see that their relationship 
was not particularly cordial. George 
flipped open his chemistry book, but the 
time was too short for such an obvious 
maneuver to be successful. 

The well-known voice said, “I don’t 
know what you could possibly be doing 
just sitting there.” Her Majesty's late 
lieutenant could think of no suitable re- 
ply. Apparently none was expected. “It's 
quite beyond me how you could do ab- 
solutely nothing for so long! Now settle 
down,” she said as she turned indig- 
nantly toward the front of the room. 
“Settle down.” 

George eyed the chemistry book with 
disfavor. He tried to concentrate, but 
the print swam before his eyes. And 
then, right under the picture of the 
hydrogen atom, appeared—a mess hall. 
Seated around the table were the offi- 
cers of the Second Bengal Lancers. Con- 
spicuous among them was Lt. Thomp- 
son, wearing a new decoration. The 
colonel of the Second Bengal Lancers 
rose and, lifting his glass, brought the 
mess to their feet. “God save the 
Queen!” he said. 

The bell rang, summoning George to 
his first-period class. He rose from his 
seat and walked dreamily down the 
aisle. As he passed Miss Green, he eyed 
her vacantly, raised his hand, and said 
in a fervent whisper, “The Queen, God 
bless her!” 

For a moment Miss Green wasn’t sure 
she'd heard right. She blinked. Then she 
shook her head and an indulgent little 
smile crossed her face. She picked up 
her purse. “Sometimes,” she thought, “I 
just don’t understand high school stu- 
dents.” 


Jim Folsom 


g (m.) T hip HS. 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 
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1. Play is set in Moscow prison. Claude Rains gives a bril- 
liant performance as Rubashov, Party leader who is arrested 
by secret police and is to be tried on a trumped-up charge 
of conspiring against the Party. Rubashov communicates with 
his fellow prisoners by tapping in code on the wall of his cell. 





2. Ivanoff, prison commandant (Alexander Scourby), proves old 
friend of Rubashov's. Ivanoff wishes to save Rubashov's ability 
for the Party and begs him to confess to certain minor crimes 
for which he will be imprisoned temporarily, rather than shot. 





3. Ivanoff’s strategy for procuring the confession the Party demands is to 
confine Rubashov for weeks with nothing to do but think. Alone in his cell, 
Rubashov remembers incidents in his long career of service to the Party .. . 
how, as an official in charge of stimulating production in the new state, he 
explained to his secretary (Kim Hunter) that the end justified the means... . 


Darkness 
at Noon 


HIGHLIGHT of the current Broadway season is Dark- 
A ness at Noon. Written and staged by Sidney Kingsley, 
the play is based on Arthur Koestler’s powerful novel. 

Koestler’s story is a probing, sensitive account of one of 
the leaders of the Russian revolution who is destroyed by 
Stalin as he begins to question the means that the Com- 
munist Party is using to accomplish its goals. 

Hungarian-born Arthur Koestler knew first-hand the sort 
of soul-searching the hero of his book experienced. A journ- 
alist, Koestler was in the thick of the battle of political 
ideologies that wracked Europe in the 1930s. In 1930, be- 
lieving that the Russian “experiment” heralded a “brave 
new world,” he joined the Communist Party and spent a 
year in Russia. Then, disillusioned by what he saw, Koestler 
quit the Party in 1938. Since the publication of Darkness 
at Noon in 1941, he has written several books reflecting the 
conflicts in the world today. His most recent novel, The Age 
of Longing, published this month, deals with Paris under 
the threat of totalitarian aggression in the mid 1950s. 

Playwright Sidney Kingsley decided to adapt Darkness 
at Noon for the stage because he felt the plot was ideal for 
expressing what is to him “the most important idea in the 
world at the moment.” The idea: that revolution becomes 
tyranny when the human element is left out. Kingsley has 
made Rubashov, the disillusioned revolutionist, a combina- 
tion of Bukharin, Zinoviev, and Kamenev, three of the key 
figures in the Moscow trials. Kingsley feels “a lack of spiritu- 
ality” to be the tragic flaw in the hero of the play. 

Many of Kingsley’s plays have a strong social message. 
He is author of such modern stage classics as Men in White 
(for which he won a Pulitzer Prize), and Dead End. 





4. ... how, as a member of the Party’s intelligence organization, he 
had met a young German journalist (Herbert Ratner) in a Leipzig mu- 
seum ... how he had informed the idealistic boy (who had risked his 
life for the Party) that the Party was going to denounce him for hav- 
ing suggested that German Communists should join forces with the 
small liberal parties of Germany that Hitler was also persecuting.... 


5. .. . how he was sent to a Belgian port where Communist dock- 
workers were carrying out a Party-authorized strike, refusing to load 
cargo destined for Mussolini’s war against Ethiopia . . . how he had to 
order the strike called off because Russia decided she needed Italian 
markets . . . how he, too, began to distrust the constant ‘‘flip-flops” 
of the Party line (symbolized by the juggler in the scene above). 


6. When Rubashov decides he would rather die than further 
distort the truth to accommodate the Party line, his case is 
turned over to a younger official (Jack Palance) who has no 
regard for the individual. He believes a man is a machine 
that can be made to do anything if you push the right lever. 


7. The “lever” to which Rubashov reacts after brutal torturing is the 
reminder that he let his secretary—the only person he came close to 
loving in a career devoted exclusively to the Party—be unjustly con- 
demned by the Party. Knowing her innocent, he did not go to her 
defense for fear his loyalty to the Party would be suspect. Realizing 
too late how he has betrayed his conscience, he goes to his death. 





Who was the man he kept meeting again 
and again all the way across the country? 


The Hitch Hiker 







































We tes: Good evening, this is Orson 
Welles... 

Music: In. 

WELLEs: Personally I’ve never met 
anybody who didn’t like a good ghost 
story, but I know a lot of people who 
think there are a lot of people who don’t 
like a good ghost story. For the benefit 
of these, at least, I go on record at the 
outset of this evening’s entertainment 
with the sober assurance that although 
blood may be curdled on this program 
none will be spilt. There’s no shooting, 
knifing, throttling, axing or poisoning 
here. No clanking chains, no cobwebs, 
no bony and/or hairy hands appearing 
from secret panels. If it’s any part of that 
dear old phosphorescent foolishness that 
people who don’t like ghost stories don’t 
like, then again I promise you we haven't 
got it. What we do have is a thriller. 
If it’s half as good as we think it is you 
can call it a shocker, and we present it 
proudly and without apologies. After all 
a story doesn’t have to appeal to the 
heart—it can also appeal to the spine. 
Sometimes you want your heart to be 
warmed—sometimes you want your spine 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
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to tingle. The tingling, it’s to be hoped, 
will be quite audible as you listen to- 
night to The Hitch Hiker—That’s the 
name of our story, The Hitch Hiker- 

Sounp: Automobile wheels humming 
over concrete road. 

Music: Something weird and shud- 
dery. 

Apams: I am in an auto camp on 
Route Sixty-six just west of Gallup, New 
Mexico. If I tell it perhaps it will help 
me. It will keep me from going mad. 
But I must tell this quickly. I am not 
mad now. I feel perfectly well, except 
that I am running a slight temperature. 
My name is Ronald Adams. I am thirty- 
six years of age, unmarried, tall, dark, 
with a black mustache. I drive a 1940 
Ford V-8, license number 6V-7989. I 
was born in Brooklyn. All this I know. 
I know that I am at this moment per- 
fectly sane. That it is not I, who has 
gone mad—but something else—some- 
thing utterly beyond my control. But I 
must speak quickly. At any moment the 
link with life may break. This may be 
the last thing I ever tell on earth .. . the 
last night I ever see the stars... 

Music: In. 

Apams: Six days ago I left Brooklyn, 
to drive to California . . . 

Moruer: Goodbye, son. Good luck to 
you, my boy... 
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By Lucille Fletcher 


Avams: Goodbye, mother. Here—give 
me a kiss, and then I'll go... 

Motuer: I'll come out with you to 
the car. 

Apams: No. It’s raining. Stay here at 
the door. Hey—what is this? Tears? I 
thought you promised me you wouldn't 
cry. 

Mortuenr: I know, dear. I’m sorry. But 
I—do hate to see you go. 

Apams: I'll be back. I'll only be on 
the coast three months. 

Mortner: Oh-—it isn’t that. It’s just— 
the trip. Ronald—I wish you weren't 
driving. 

Apams: Oh—mother. There you go 
again. People do it every day. 

Motuer: I know, But you'll be care- 
ful, won’t you. Promise me you'll be 
extra careful. Don’t fall asleep—or drive 
fast—or pick up any strangers on the 
road... 

Apams: Lord, no. You’d think I was 
still seventeen to hear you talk— 

Mortuer: And wire me as soon as you 
get to Hollywood, won't you, son? 

Apams: Of course I will. Now don’t 
you worry. There isn’t anything going to 
happen. It’s just eight days of perfectly 
simple driving on smooth, decent, civil- 
ized roads, with a hotdog or a ham- 
burger stand every ten miles . . . (Fade.) 

Sounp: Auto hum. 
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Music: In. 

Apams: I was in excellent spirits. The 
drive ahead of me, even the loneliness, 
seemed like a lark. But I reckoned with- 
out him. 

Music: Changes to something weird 
and empty. 

Apams: Crossing Brooklyn Bridge that 
morning in the rain, I saw a man lean- 
ing against the cables. He seemed to be 
waiting for a lift. There were spots of 
fresh rain on his shoulders, He was car- 
rying a cheap overnight bag in one hand. 
He was thin, nondescript, with a cap 
pulled down over his eyes. He stepped 
off the walk and if I hadn’t swerved, I'd 
have hit him. 

Sounp: Terrific skidding. 

Music: In. 

Apams: I would have forgotten him 
completely, except that just an hour 
later, while crossing the Pulaski Skyway 
over the Jersey flats, I saw him again. 
At least, he looked like the same person. 
He was standing now, with one thumb 
pointing west. I couldn’t figure out how 
he'd got there, but I thought probably 
one of those fast trucks had picked him 
up, beaten me to the Skyway, and let 
him off. I didn’t stop for him. Then— 
late that night, I saw him again. 

Music: Changing. 

Apams: It was on the new Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh. It’s two hundred and sixty- 
five miles long, with a very high speed 
limit. I was just slowing down for one 
of the tunnels—when I saw him—stand- 
ing under an arc light by the side of the 
road. I could see him quite distinctly. 
The bag, the cap, even the spots of fresh 
rain spattered over his shoulders. He 
hailed me this time . . . 

Voice (Very spooky and faint): Hall- 
000... (Echo as through tunnel.) 
Hall-ooo . . . ! 

Apams: I stepped on the gas like a 
shot. That’s lonely country through the 
Alleghenies, and I had no intention of 
stopping. Besides, the coincidence, or 
whatever it was, gave me the willies. I 
stopped at the next gas station. 

Sounp: Auto tires screeching to stop 
... horn honk. 

MECHANIC: Yes, sir. 

Apams: Fill her up. 

Mecuanic: Certainly, sir. Check your 
oil, sir? 

Apams: No, thanks. 

Sounn: Gas being put into car... 
bell tinkle, et cetera. 

Mecuanic: Nice night, isn’t it? 

Apams: Yes. It—hasn’t been raining 
here recently, has it? 

Mecuanic: Not a drop of rain all 
week. 

Apams: Hm. I suppose that hasn’t 
done your business any harm. 

Mecnanic: Oh—people drive through 


here all kinds of weather. Mostly busi- 
ness, you know. There aren't 
pleasure cars out on the Turnpike this 
season of the year. 

Apams: I suppose not. (Casually.) 
What about hitch hikers? 

Mecuanic (Half laughing): Hitch 
hikers here? 

Apams: What's the matter? Don’t you 
ever see any? 

Mecnanic: Not much. If we did, it’d 
be a sight for sore eyes. 

Apams: Why? 

Mecuanic: A guy’d be a fool who 
started out to hitch rides on this road. 
Look at it. It’s two hundred and sixty- 
five miles long, there’s practically no 
speed limit, and it’s a straightaway. Now 
what car is going to stop to pick up a 
guy under those conditions? Would you 
stop? 

ApaMs: No. (Slowly, with puzzled 
emphasis.) Then you've never seen any- 
body? 

Mecnanic: Nope. Mebbe they get 
the lift before the Turnpike starts—I 
mean, you know—just before the toll 
house—but then it'd be a mighty long 
ride. Most cars wouldn’t want to pick 
up a guy for that long a ride. And you 
know—this is pretty lonesome country 
here—mountains, and woods... You 
ain’t seen anybody like that, have you? 

Apams: No. (Quickly.) Oh no, not at 
all. It was—just a—technical question. 

Mecuanic: I see. Well—that'll be just 
a dollar forty-nine—with the tax... 
(Fade.) 

Sounp: Auto hum up. 

Music: Changing. 

Apams: The thing gradually passed 
from my mind, as sheer coincidence. I 
had a good night’s sleep in Pittsburgh. 
I did not think about the man all next 
day—until just outside of Zanesville, 
Ohio, I saw him again. 

Music: Dark ominous note. 

Apams: It was a bright sunshiny after- 
noon. The peaceful Ohio fields, brown 
with the autumn stubble, lay dreaming 
in the golden light. I was driving slowly, 
drinking it in, when the road suddenly 
ended in a detour. In front of the bar- 
rier, he was standing. 

Music: In, 

Apams: Let me explain about his ap- 
pearance before I go on. I repeat. There 
was nothing sinister about him. He was 
as drab as a mud fence. Nor was his 
attitude menacing. He merely stood 
there, waiting, almost drooping a little, 
the cheap overnight bag in his hand. He 
looked as though he had been waiting 
there for hours. Then he looked up. He 
hailed me. He started to walk forward. 

Voice (Far off): Hall-ooo . . . Hall- 
000... 

Avams: I had stopped the car, of 
course, for the detour. And for a few 
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moments, I couldn’t seem to find the 
new road. I knew he must be thinking 
that I had stopped for him. 


Voice (Closer): Hall-ooo . . . Hall 
<a eOlc ss 

Sounp: Gears jamming . . . sound of 
motor turning over hard . . . nervous 
accelerator. 


Voice (Closer): Hall... 0000... 

Apams (Panicky): No. Not just now. 
Sorry... 

Voice (Closer): Going to California? 

Sounp: Starter starting . . . gears jam- 
ming. 

Apams (As though sweating blood) : 
No. Not today. The other way. Going 
to New York. Sorry ... sorry... 

Sounp: Car starts with squeal of 
wheels on dirt . . . into auto hum. 

Music: In. 

Apas: After I got the car back onto 
the road again, I felt like a fool. Yet the 
thought of picking him up, of having 
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him sit beside me was somehow unbear- 
able. Yet, at the same time, I felt, more 
than ever, unspeakably alone 

Sounp: Auto hum up 

Apams: Hour after hour went by. The 
fields, the towns clicked off, one by one. 
The lights changed. I knew now that I 
was going to see him again. And though 
I dreaded the sight, I caught myself 
searching the side of the road, waiting 
for him to appear. 

Sounp: Auto hum up...car screeches 
to a halt ... impatient honk two or 
three times . door being unbolted. 

SLEEPY Man’s Voice: Yep? What is 
it? What do vou want? 

Apams (Breathless): You sell sand- 
wiches and pop here, don’t you? 

Voice (Cranky): Yep. We do. In the 
daytime. But we're closed now for the 
night. 

Apams: I know. But—I was wonder- 
ing if you could possibly let me have a 
cup of coffee—black coffee. 

Voice: Not at this time of night, mis- 
ter. My wife’s the cook and she’s in bed. 
Mebbe further down the road—at the 
Honeysuckle Rest . . . 

Sounpb: Door squeaking on hinges as 
though being closed 

Apams: No—no. Don’t shut the door. 
(Shakily.) Listen—just a minute ago, 
there was a man standing here—right 
beside this stand—a suspicious looking 
man... 

Woman's Voice (From 
Hen-ry? Who is it, Hen-ry? 

Henny: It’s nobuddy, mother. Just a 
feller thinks he wants a cup of coffee. 
Go back to bed. 

Apams: I don’t mean to disturb you. 
But you see, I was driving along—when 
I just happened to look—and there he 
was.. 

Henry: What was he doing? 

Apvams: Nothing. He ran off—when I 
stopped the car. 

Henry: Then what of it? That’s noth- 
ing to wake a man in the middle of his 
sleep about. (Sternly.) Young man, I’ve 
got a good mind to turn you over to the 
sheriff. 

Apams: But—I— 

Henry: You've been taking a nip, 
that’s what you’ve been doing. And you 
haven't got anything better to do than 
to wake decent folk out of their hard- 
earned sleep. Get going. Go on. 

Apams: But—he looked as though he 
were going to rob you. 

Henry: I ain't got nothin’ in this 
stand to lose. Now—on your way before 
I call out Sheriff Oakes. ( Fades.) 

Sounp: Auto hum up. 

Apams: I got into the car again, and 
drove on slowly. I was beginning to 
hate the car. If I could have found a 
place to stop .. . to rest a little. But I 
was in the Ozark Mountains of Mis- 
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souri now. The few resort places there 
were closed. Only an occasional log 
cabin, seemingly deserted, broke the 
monotony of the wild wooded land- 
scape. I had seen him at that roadside 
stand; I knew I would see him again— 
perhaps at the next turn of the road. I 
knew that when I saw him next, I would 
run him down... 

Sounpb: Auto hum up 

Apams: But I did not see him again 
until late next afternoon .. . 

Sounp: Railroad warning signal at 
crossroads. 

Apams: I had stopped the car at a 
sleepy little junction just across the bor- 
der into Oklahoma—to let a train pass 
by—when he appeared, across the tracks, 
leaning against a telephone pole. 

Sounp: Distant sound of train chug- 
ging bell ringing steadily. 

Apams (Very tense): It was a per- 
fectly airless, dry day. The red clay of 
Oklahoma was baking under the south- 
western sun. Yet there were spots of 
fresh rain on his shoulders. I couldn't 
stand that. Without thinking, blindly, I 
started the car across the tracks. 

Sounb: Train chugging closer. 

Apams: He didn’t even look up at me. 
He was staring at the ground. I stepped 
on the gas hard, veering the wheel 
sharply toward him. I could hear the 
train in the distance now, but I didn’t 
care. Then something went wrong with 
the car. It stalled right on the tracks. 

Sounpb: Train chugging closer. Above 
this sound of car stalling. 

Apams: The train was coming closer. 
I could hear its bell ringing, and the 
cry of its whistle. Still he stood there. 
And now—I knew that he was beckoning 
—beckoning me to my death. 

Sounp: Train chugging close. Whistle 
blows wildly. Then train rushes up and 
by with pistons going, et cetera. 

Apams: Well—I frustrated him that 
time. The starter had worked at last. 
I managed to back up. But when the 
train passed, he was gone. I was all 
alone in the hot dry afternoon. 

Sounp: Train retreating. Crickets be- 
gin to sing. 

Music: In. 

Apams: After that, I knew I had to 
do something. I didn’t know who this 
man was or what he wanted of me. I 
only knew that from now on, I must not 
let myself be alone on the road for one 
moment. 

Sounp: Auto hum up. Slow down 
Stop. Door opening. 

Apams: Hello, there. Like a ride? 

Girt: What do you think? How far 
you going? 

Apams: Amarillo . 
Amarillo. 

Girt: Amarillo, Texas. 

Apams: I'll drive you there. 


.. I'll take you to 


Grr: Gee! 

Sounp: Door close—car starts. 

Music: In. 

Girt: Mind if I take off my shoes? 
Mv dogs are killing me. 

Apams: Go right ahead. 

Girt: Gee, what a break this is. A 
swell car, and driving all the way to 
Amarillo. All I been getting so far is 
trucks. 

Apams: Hitch hike much? 

Gm: Sure. Only it’s tough some 
times, in these great open spaces, to 
get the breaks. 

Apams: I should think it would be 
Though I'll bet if you get a good pick- 
up in a fast car, you can get to places 
faster than—say, another person, in an- 
other car? 

Gir: I don’t get you. 

Apams: Well, take me, for instance. 
Suppose I’m driving across the country, 
say at a nice steady clip of about forty- 
five miles an hour. Couldn't a girl like 
you, just standing beside the road, 
waiting for lifts, beat me to town after 
town—provided she got picked up every 
time in a car doing from sixty-five to 
seventy miles an hour? 

Girt: I dunno. Maybe she could and 
maybe couldn't. What difference 
does it make? 

Apams: Oh—no difference. It’s just a 
—crazy idea I had sitting here in the car. 

Great (Laughing): Imagine spending 
your time in a swell car thinking of 
things like that! 

Apams: What would you do instead? 

Girt (Admiringly): What would I 
do? If I was a good-looking fellow like 
yourself? Why—Id just enjoy myself— 
every minute of the time. I'd sit back, 
and relax... (sharply) Hey! Look out! 

Apvas (Breathlessly): Did you see 
him, too? 

Gmt: See who? 

Apams: That man. Standing beside 
the barbed wire fence. 

Gm: I didn’t see—anybody. There 
wasn’t nothing but a bunch of steers— 
and the barbed wire fence. What did 
you think you was doing? Trying to run 
into the barbed wire fence? 

Apams: There was a man there, I tell 
you ...a thin gray man, with an over- 
night bag in his hand. And I was trving 
to—run him down. 

Girt: Run him down? You mean— 
kill him? 

Apams: He’s a sort of—phantom. I’m 
trying to get rid of him—or else prove 
that he’s real. But (desperately) you say 
you didn’t see him back there? You're 
sure? 

Girt (Queerly): 1 didn’t see a soul. 
And as far as that’s concerned, mister... 

Apams: Watch for him the next time, 
then. Keep watching. Keep your eyes 
peeled on the road. He'll turn up again— 
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maybe any minute now. (Excitedly.) 
There. Look there— 

Sounp: Auto sharply veering and 
skidding. Girl screams. Crash of car 
going into barbed wire fence. Fright- 
ened lowing of steer. 

Girt: How does this door work? I— 
I'm gettin’ outta here. 

Apams: Did you see him that time? 

Gm (Sharply): No. I didn’t see him 
that time. And personally, mister, I 
don’t expect never to see him. All I want 
to do is to go on living—and I don’t 
see how I will very long driving with 
you— 

Apams: I'm sorry. I—I don’t know 
what came over me. (Frightened.) 
Please—don’t go... 

Girt: So if you'll excuse me, mister— 

Apams: You can’t go. Listen, how 
would you like to go to California. I'll 
drive you to California. 

Gmv: Seeing pink elephants all the 
way? No, thanks. 

Apams (Desperately): 1 could get 
you a job there. You wouldn’t have to 
be a waitress. I have friends there—my 
name is Ronald Adams—you can check 
up. 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Gm: Uhn-hunh. Thanks just the 
same. 

Apams: Listen. Please. For just one 
minute. Maybe you think I am half 
cracked. But this man. You see, I’ve 
been seeing this man all the way across 
the country. He’s been following me. 
And if you could only help me—stay 
with me—until I reach the coast— 

Gi: You know what I think you 
need, big boy? A good dose of sleep . . . 
There, I got it now. 

Sounp: Door opens . . . slams. 

Apams: Come back here, please. 
come back. 

Sounn: Struggle ... slap .. . foot- 
steps running away on gravel .. . lowing 
of steer. 

Apams: She ran from me, as though 
I were a monster. A few minutes later, 
I saw a passing truck pick her up. I 
knew then that I was utterly alone. 

Sounp: Lowing of steer up. 

Apams: I was in the heart of the great 
Texas prairies. There wasn’t a car on the 
road after the truck went by. I tried to 
figure out what to do, how to get hold 
of myself. I could find a place to rest. 
Or even, if I could sleep right here in 
the car for a few hours, along the side 
of the road .. . I was getting my winter 
overcoat out of the back seat to use as 
a blanket, (Hall-ooo) when I saw him 
coming toward me, (Hall-oo0) emerg- 
ing from the herd of moving steer . . . 

Voice: Hall-ooo . . . Hall-ooo0 . . . 

Sounp: Auto starting violently . . . up 
to steady hum. 

Music: In. 

Apams: I didn’t wait for him to come 
any closer. Perhaps I should have spoken 


to him then, fought it out then and 
there. For now he began to be every- 
where. Whenever I stopped, even for a 
moment-—for gas, for oil, for a drink of 
pop, a cup of coffee, a sandwich—he 
was there. 

Music: Faster. 

Apams: I saw him standing outside 
the auto camp in Amarillo that night, 
when I dared to slow down. He was sit- 
ting near the drinking fountain in a little 
camping spot just inside the border of 
New Mexico. 

Music: Faster. 

Apams: He was waiting for me out- 
side the Navajo Reservation, where I 
stopped to check my tires. I saw him in 
Albuquerque where I bought twelve 
gallons of gas...I was afraid now, 
afraid to stop. I began to drive faster 
and faster. I was in lunar landscape now 
—the great arid mesa country of New 
Mexico. I drove through it with the in- 
difference of a fly crawling over the 
face of the moon. 

Music: Faster. 

Apams: But now he didn’t even wait 
for me to stop. Unless I drove at eighty- 
five miles an hour over those endless 
roads—he waited for me at every other 
mile. I would see his figure, shadowless, 
flitting before me, still in its same atti- 
tude, over the cold and lifeless ground, 
flitting over dried-up rivers, over broken 
stones cast up by old glacial upheavals, 
flitting in the pure and cloudless air . . . 

Music: Strikes sinister note of finality. 

Apams: I was beside myself when I 
finally reached Gallup, New Mexico, 
this morning. There is an auto camp 
here—cold, almost deserted at this time 
of year. I went inside, and asked if there 
was a telephone. I had the feeling that 
if only I could speak to someone familiar, 
someone that I loved, I could pull my- 
self together. 

Sounp: Nickel put in slot. 

Operator: Number, please? 

Apams: Long distance. 

Operator: Thank you. 

Sounp: Return of nickel: buzz. 

Lone Distance: This is long dis- 
tance. 

Apams: Id like to put in a call to my 
home in Brooklyn, New York. I’m Ron- 
ald Adams. The number is Beechwood 
2-0828. 

Lone Distance: Thank you. What is 
your number? 

Apams: 312. 

ALBUQUERQUE Operator: Albuquer- 
que. 

Lone Distance: New York for Gal- 
lup. 

( Pause.) 

New York Operator: New York. 

Lonc Distance: Gallup, New Mexi- 
co, calling Beechwood 2-0828. ( Fade.) 

Apams: I read somewhere that love 
could banish demons. It was the middle 


of the morning. I knew Mother would 
be home. I could picture her, tall, white- 
haired, in her crisp house-dress, going 
about her tasks. It would be enough, I 
thought, merely to hear the even calm- 
ness of her voice .. . 

Lone. Distance: Will you please de- 
posit three dollars and eighty-five cents 
for the first three minutes? 

Sounp: Clunk of coins. 

Lone Distance: All right, deposit 
another dollar and a half. 

Sounp: Clunk of four coins. 

Lone Distance: Ready with Brook- 
lyn—go ahead please. 

Apams: Hello. 

Mrs. Wuitney: Mrs. 
dence. 

Apams: Hello. Hello—Mother? 

Mrs. Wuitney (Very flat and rather 
proper .. . dumb, too, in a frizzy sort 
of way): This is Mrs. Adams’ residence. 
Who is it you wished to speak to, please. 

Apams: Why—who’s this? 

Mrs. Wurtney: This is Mrs. Whit- 
ney. 

Apams: Mrs. Whitney? I don’t know 
any Mrs. Whitney. Is this Beechwood 
2-0828? 

Mrs. Wuitney: Yes. 

Apams: Where’s my mother? Where's 
Mrs. Adams? ' 

Mrs. Wuirtney: Mrs. Adams is not at 
home. She is still in the hospital. 

Apams: The hospital! 

Mrs. Wuartney: Yes. Who is this call- 
ing, please? Is it a member of the family? 

Apams: What's she in the hospital 
for? 

Mrs. Wurtney: She’s been prostrated 
for five days. Nervous breakdown. But 
who is this calling? 

Apams: Nervous breakdown? But— 
my mother was never nervous . . . 

Mrs. Wurrtney: It’s all taken place 
since the death of her oldest son, Ronald. 

Apams: Death of her oldest son, Ron- 
ald . . . ? Hey—what is this? What num- 
ber is this? 

Mrs. Wuitney: This is Beechwood 
2-0828. It’s been very sudden. He was 
killed just six days ago in an automobile 
accident on the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Operator (Breaking in): Your three 
minutes are up, sir. (Silence.) Your 
three minutes are up, sir. (Pause.) Your 
three minutes are up, sir. 

Apams (Ina strange voice): And so, 
I am sitting here in this deserted auto 
camp in Gallup, New Mexico. I am 
trying to think. I am trying to get hold 
of myself. Otherwise, I shall go mad .. . 
Outside it is night—the vast, soulless 
night of New Mexico. A million stars 
are in the sky. Ahead of me stretch a 
thousand miles of empty mesa, moun- 
tains, prairies—desert. Somewhere 
among them, he is waiting for me. 
Somewhere I shall know who he is, and 
eee ea” ees 

Music: Up. 


Adams’ resi- 
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Brave Bulls 


By Tom Lea 


Drawings by the author 


In Mexico, where Tom Lea’s novel is 
set, bullfighting as a public spectacle 
draws the enthusiastic audiences that 
baseball, football, and boxing do in this 
country. Rare is the aficionado, bull- 
fight fan, who cannot recite the fights of 
his favorite matador with the same ease 
that an American boy produces DiMag- 
gio’s batting average. 

The rules governing bullfighting and 
the movements of the matador are as 
rigid and ancient as the rules of the 
ballet. Every movement of the matador, 
even to the turn of a wrist, is so stylized 
that his performance resembles a dance. 

Action in a bullfight (corrida) is not 
permitted to drag. Under the rules, the 
matador must pass the bull with the 
muleta, the red flag hiding his sword, 
and make the kill within a specified 
time. He cannot kill the bull from the 
back or wound it in the legs without 
being penalized. 

The matador, who makes the kill, 
heads a group (cuadrilla) of about ten 
bull-fighters (toreros). As the fight be- 
gins, several of the tador’s i 
(peons) give the bull (Toro) a work- 
out, baiting it with their red capes, while 
the matador sizes up his opponent. Next 
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come the picadors. Mounted on horses, 
they bait the bull with lances by prick- 
ing him in the neck. Toreros on foot 
follow with small darts on wooden sticks 
(banderillas) which are thrust into the 
bull’s neck. Then it is up to the mata- 
dor—but that is the story of Luis Bello, 
the Swordsman of Guerreras . . 


The Dilemma of Eladio Gomez 


At every bullfight in Cuenca, Eladio 
Gomez stood behind a plank shield 
built by the toril door where the bulls 
came out. He always wore a brown 
fedora hat and a brown leather jacket, 
a solemn brown fixture unnoticed in the 
drama that surged around him. Yet he 
owned the bullring. 

As its sole impresario Eladio Gomez 
built all the bullfights there out of his 
own brain and cashbox. He had only 
two real passions, money and the bulls. 


Luis Bello was the greatest matador of them all—but that 
afternoon in the arena he fought fear for the first time 
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If asked, he would say he loved the 
bulls the best, but that would hardly be 
true; whatever he accomplished as a 
promoter of brave spectacles, he did at 
the lowest possible cash cost to Eladio 
Gomez, in hope of the highest profit. 
In the gathering of materials for the 
dramas of which he was proprietor, 
Eladio Gomez partook of the attributes 
of an artist. Into his bullring he mixed 
certain ingredients, brought together 
certain men and certain bulls, and a 
crowd of a certain attitude and spirit 
which he tried to shape, and from these 
ingredients he created the atmosphere 
out of which the success or failure of 
his dramas grew. The motives of Eladio 
Gomez as an artist were passionately 
commercial. But the end result of his 
creative efforts at times passionately 
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transcended commercialism; it was this 
that fascinated Eladio Gomez with the 
bulls. 

The chain of events that led him to 
the creation of the corrida of December 
Fourth had their beginnings on Hidalgo 
Street in Cuenca on a hazy November 
morning. Gomez left his office and 
walked a block to the Plaza Club. 

At the precise moment Gomez 
stepped up to the Plaza, Luis Bello, a 
matador, took two aspirin tablets in 
Guerreras four hundred and thirty kilo- 
meters from Cuenca; and a black bull 
with the tassel missing from his tail 
licked up the last grain of cracked corn 
in his stone trough and moved to the 
shade of a giant nopal cactus in a stone- 
fenced pasture almost seven hundred 
kilometers from the Plaza Club. It is 
remarkable that such an unremarkable 
man as Eladio Gomez should, in going 
to the Plaza Club, begin to assume the 
role of an implement of fate for a 
famous man and a black bull utterly 
unaware of each other’s existence. 

Rufino Vega and old Alberto Iriarte 
were at the Plaza when Gomez walked 
In. 

“Good morning, Eladio. We were 
speaking of you. We were wondering 
what you are confecting for us these 
coming Sundays.” 

“The situation is difficult,” said Go- 
mez. “It is hard to get bulls, gentlemen. 
And a number of toreros are not eager 
to sign this early for any appearance in 
Cuenca until their richer contracts are 
scheduled. It is our misfortune in Cuen- 
ca to take what is left.” 

“We have misfortune in the matter 
of the bulls, all right,” boomed old Al- 
berto. “It is painful to remember recent 
scandals. Our city of Cuenca should be 
enabled to witness, occasionally, a real 
corrida of bulls. The truth is that when 
we have good bulls we watch cowards 
and incompetents kill them; and when 
we have a brave man in Cuenca he 
finds himself waving his cloth across 
the face of a cart ox.” 

“May I ask, Don Alberto, if you be- 
lieve it possible to put a clause in a 
contract that will make a man brave? 
And may I also ask if you believe it pos- 
sible for me, owner of one of the modest 
rings, to compete in price with the im- 
mense plazas that pay criminal sums 
to get all the first-class bulls?” 

“My friend,” said Iriarte, “It is unjust 
to blame an impresario for everything. 
But he gets the blame. As a penalty of 
his position, his financial interest in the 
brave festival. It is no personal criticism 
against you when I say I hope to see 

~ a real man against a real bull when I 
attend your plaza.” 

“My effort is to provide that spec- 
tacle.” 

“Who will lead off on the Day of 
Santa Barbara?” asked Rufino Vega. 


It had worried Eladio Gomez for 
some time. He did not know. The date 
of the opening of the real season in 
Cuenca was still blank, December 
fourth, just twenty days ahead. 

For no reason at all, then, when his 
mind reached out for a name, any good 
name, Eladio Gomez said, “I'm trying 
to sign Luis Bello.” 

“Good for you!” snorted old Iriarte. 
“Can you get him?” 

“I don’t know yet,” said Gomez, 
truthfully. He hadn't tried. 

“Get him. And what bulls?” pursued 
the rich old Spaniard. 

“Maybe Tierra Negra, or Buenpaso,” 
said Gomez, again truthfully. He had 
contracted for such bulls. 

“Bello deserves better than that,” de- 
clared the fat Rufino. 

Gomez scowled. “It’s not all settled 
yet.” 


The Bulls of Las Astas 


[To make good his boast, Gomez tries 
to contract with Luis Bello to fight at 
Cuenca. Luis is reluctant to perform in 
a minor ring, but he is interested in 
arranging engagements for his younger 
brother Pepe who needs to fight as a 
featured matador in order to establish 
himself in bull-fighting circles. Luis 
agrees to come to Cuenca on two condi- 
tions: that Gomez also star Pepe on the 
bill and that he secures Las Astas bulls 
for the occasion. ] 


Eladio Gomez consulted the gold 
watch in his vest pocket again. The 
train should have arrived in Cienleguas 
five hours ago. For the hundredth time 
he took the folded telegram from his 
breast pocket and read it to look for 
something he might possibly have 
missed. He knew it by heart. 


COME TO LAS ASTAS AS MY 
GUEST TO SELECT REQUIRED 
BULLS DISCUSS TERMS HERE 
CORDIALLY 

T. BALBUENA 


He was too far in the trap to get out 
now. 

Yet he had to admit to himself a 
certain pride. He had never been asked 
to Las Astas but he was going now. To 
the greatest bull ranch in Mexico, on 
business. Las Astas. Where they raised 
the greatest bulls in the Americas. 
Where a bull cost six thousand pesos. 


Eladio Gomez felt dry and brittle 
when he awoke in the dim pink room 
and the cold, before he stepped out 
into the patio, into a day at Las Astas. 
With his hands in his pockets he saun- 
tered out into the morning where the 
sun was warming the walls. 

Peons stood around, waiting for their 


foreman. They lounged by the tall open 
door of the saddle house, by the truck 
with the bull boxes, by the sunlit walls, 
warming themselves in the light from 
the sky, the “stove of the poor” that 
climbed bright and promising over the 
hills in the east. In the west the Sierra 
rose up pale blue and beautiful, like a 
promise, above them. 

“Good morning,” said Eladio Gomez, 
walking out the courtyard gate. Some- 
thing in his city-dwelling heart ex- 
panded there in the open sunlight. His 
senses reached out beyond the clay they 
lived in and found the tidings good. 

As he came around a corner, three 
horsemen appeared in the lane under 
the pepper trees. He recognized the 
rider on the big sorrel. Drawing closer, 
the horse pitched forward suddenly, 
answering the spur. Ten paces from 
Gomez, it reared high, spinning on its 
hind legs, coming down facing Gomez 
smartly as the rider grunted “Ho!” and 
dismounted, throwing down the reins. 

“Senor Gomez!” 

Don Tiburcio Balbuena came for- 
ward, extending his hand. He was tall, 
spare, with white mustaches, and he 
was dressed in tight leather charro 
clothes, well-worn, under a magnificent 
sombrero with a hat string biting into 
his monumental chin. 

“You arrived, Senor Gomez.” 

At the courtyard gate Gomez eyed 
the bay horse, saddled for him. “I didn’t 
bring any boots,” he said. 

“Don’t think of it,” said Balbuena. 
“E] Tuerto [the foreman] has mounted 
you on velvet, on baby hair. Here.” 

The sun climbed high and strong in 
the sky. The horsemen jogged across 
the grassy hills. They found a herd on 
the slope beyond the spring in the 
thicket of cottonwoods, Gaunt and bale- 
ful-eyed, the black cows lifted their 
sharp-horned heads and snorted at the 
riders. Their calves jumped from their 
nursing or from their rest in the shade, 
nimble as goats, and stood braced on 
their wiry legs, snuffing. 

“The old cow at the right, the one 
with the twisty horns,” said Don Tibur- 
cio, trying to whisper, “she’s the only 
one left that was dropped in Spain.” 

At the sound of the voice the cows 
and calves started away on their spring- 
steel legs, more like deer than cattle. 

“You see the heifer turning to watch 
us? Can you see her shoulders? Twenty- 
seven times she took the iron at the 
tientas three weeks ago! Twenty-seven 
times before she had enough iron in her 
shoulders. Oh, she will make formidable 
sons! The shoulders are healing nicely.” 

“Don Tibucio,” Eladio Gomez said, 
“jt would be a privilege to hear how 
you do things here at Las Astas.” 

“Thank you, Senor Gomez. Of course 
you know everything here is purebred 
fighting stock which I originally, myself, 











brought from Spain. All the breeding is 
based on selection for bravery alone. 
Nothing else. As a real fighting bull 
can issue only from a brave sire and 
dam, it follows that everything depends 
on creating a breed herd distinguished 
by fighting spirit. To build it, each ani- 
mal must be tested before it can be 
placed in such a herd. 

“That is the function of the tienta, 
the test for fighting spirit. 

“It is performed by allowing each 
heifer and young bull, at about the age 
of two years, to charge a mounted 
picador armed with a lance bearing a 
steel point that is sharp but which can- 
not penetrate to any damaging extent. 
The animal is then classified according 
to the fierceness with which it charges 
the horseman and receives the pain of 
of the lance point in its shoulders. 

“Bull calves are never allowed to 
charge more than three times, and they 
are never worked with the cape. This is 
to keep them unspoiled and innocent 
when they enter a bullring two years 
later. 

“The heifers, on the other hand, are 
allowed to charge as much as they will; 
and they are worked hard with the cape 
to further test their desire to fight. 

“I find, for my purpose, about one 
heifer in five brave enough to join my 
breed herd, where she will pass her 
exceptional bravery on to her sons. 

“Even so, of those sons I find only 
about one bull in three meeting my 
standards at the tienta and worthy to 
go to a plaza wearing my ribbons. 

“Certain rare, completely exceptional 
bulls I choose to retain at Las Astas as 
herd sires. The culls? I sell them to 
butchers, Or to less particular men who 
breed them, or sell them to plazas, call- 
ing them ‘brave’!” 

The remark made 
slightly uncomfortable. 

“Now we go into the big bull pas- 
ture.” Don Tiburcio swept his arm out 
in a great curve. “See it? Grass, water, 
and shade. See the bluffs and the 
breaks down that draw? Protection. See 
those hills? Strength of leg. See those 
stony ridges? Hardness of hoof. You 
see what gives Las Astas bulls their 
form?” 

The sun was past the zenith, hot and 
bright. Eladio Gomez could feel it burn- 
ing the back of his neck. His pants legs 
had worked up so the wrinkles chafed 
his legs against the stirrup leathers. He 
could feel the saddle soreness in his 
groins and backside. He had not been 
so happy in a long time. 

“Here my bulls live from the time of 
their tientas,” said Balbuena as the 
horses paced through the high grass, 
“until I put them in feed lots to fatten 
for the ring. Two years they live here, 
untouched. Born of a fierce breed, liv- 
ing most of their days like ranging wild 


Eladio Gomez 


animals, their power and savagery de- 
velops. They learn to use their horns 
among themselves. 

“The festival has that 
sometimes strike me. I love the brave 
bulls. For them there is no coming of 
old age and weakness and dying fire. 
No servitude, no toil.” 

In the tawny grass beyond a huisache 
thicket a score of black bulls had tossed 
their heads up, gazing at the intruders 
squarely with their horns held high, 
their legs ready. The horsemen reined, 
stopping. From the distance of forty 
yards they heard the snorts, the breath 
plunged from the massive lungs. One 
bull lowered the horns, backing two 
steps, head down, and pawed, throwing 
dust. The horsemen stood rooted, facing 
the bulls. A breeze rippled the grass 
and carried the dust away in silence. 
Then a bull blew, whistling the air 
through his black nostrils, and turned 
slowly away, stepping with majesty 
through the grass. The others turned, 
following. 

“Precioso,” whispered Eladio Gomez. 

“Now tell me what you have in mind 
for your corrida, friend Gomez.” 

“Well,” Eladio, drawing a 
breath. “Don Tiburcio, as you know, 
my plaza is modest. I am forced to prac- 
tice economy to keep my enterprise 
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rently received by ranking toreros, nor 
can I afford the kind of bulls great 
plazas buy.” 

“I understand clearly.” 

“The season at Cuenca usually opens 
on the fourth of December, as the main 
feature of the festival of our town’s 
patron, Santa Barbara. This year I 
thought I might make the first corrida 
something special. I am about to sign 
Luis Bello as First Sword.” 

“Luis Bello,” Don Tiburcio said. “A 
real torero, and my good friend. He has 
fought many bulls from these pastures.” 

“He wants Las Astas bulls at Cuenca. 
I want them too—” Gomez added. 

“You ought to have them. Who's al- 
ternating with Luis?” 

“He wants his kid brother Pepe on 
the card.” 

“The kid, eh? Who else?” 

“Nobody yet. And if I get Las Astas 
bulls, I can’t afford six of them, nor 
three toreros. I can't.” 

“Then what you are thinking is this: a 
mano-a-mano, a hand to hand, between 
the two brothers. And only four bulls.” 

“What do vou think of it?” 

“Well—why not? A short one. But 
quality not quantity. The Great Swords- 
man of Guerreras with bulls of the first 
class from Las Astas.” 

“The only thing is the kid. Pepe. That 


sound. I seldom pay the high fees cur-part doesn’t seem so strong.” 





Photographs courtesy of Columbia Pictures 
Tacho (Esteve Dominguez) helps Luis (Mel Ferrer) dress for the 
corrida, scene from forthcoming film version of The Brave Bulls. 
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“Luis insists on the kid, of course?” 

“That's it.” 

“Go on, Gomez. You know Luis will 
put on a show. And the kid will be 
trying. Trying hard. With good bulls. 
And the two brothers together in the 
ring will give a certain color, a certain 
interest.” 

“The Cuenca public is hard, Don 
Tiburcio.” 

“The public anywhere is hard, my 
friend. It’s a gamble. From my stand- 
point, from yours, from the toreros’, 
from the public’s, it’s a gamble. Every- 
body risks something. Whether it’s the 
price of a back row seat on the sunny 
side, or death on the horns, everybody 
has to risk something.” 

“It’s the only thing to do, I guess,” 
said Eladio Gomez. 

“I'm going to show you some bulls 
for the Bello boys at Cuenca,” said Bal- 
buena. “I have something in mind.” 

Out at the feed lot they leaned with 
their chins on their hands, looking over 
the high wall. The peon that went with 
them threw rocks at the bulls in the 
enclosure, so that they stood up, alert, 
in the shade of the huisache. 

“I will take the two reserves from this 
encierro [pasture], Gomez, and two 
from another. You understand that 
these are absolutely Number Ones. | 
will show you the book when we go 
to the house. Write down those num- 
bers, 74 and 107, and we will check 
their ratings in the registry.” 

“They are wonderful bulls, Don Ti- 
burcio. But I can’t pay the price you 
get for them at the big plazas. Have 
you got—” 

“I have something in mind. Now let’s 





look at the other pair I want to show 
you in the lot down the lane.” 

The peon got the other encierro up, 
throwing more rocks. 

“Ho! Toros! Ho!” 

One of the bulls in the enclosure 
stood out from all the rest. His horns 
were good, turning slightly toward each 
other, like parentheses. His barrel and 
legs were well shaped and powerful, 
matched in size and line with the other 
bulls. But he was ugly. He had a 
marked Roman nose. Coarse hair grew 
under his jaws like a beard, along the 
brisket and under the belly. And the 
tassel of his tail was missing. 

“What’s that one doing in here?” 
asked Gomez. He understood now what 


’ Balbuena might have in mind. 


“Listen,” said Balbuena. “That nose 
and that hair are just one of those rare 
matters that crop up in breeding. There 
is nothing wrong with that bull, Go- 
mez. Unfortunately a coyote nipped the 
end of his tail off when he was a calf. 
But I gave him four stars at his tienta. 
I'll show you in the book. Number 23. 
Write that down. You can see he’s the 
master of that encierro, now. I’ve had 
my eye on him since he lost his tail. 
He deserves a torero. I say he is a Senor 
Toro!” 

“People expect something different 
from that, wearing the green and gold 
ribbons. No, Senor Balbuena! That buf- 
falo would make people laugh and then 
get mad and throw things!” 

“Senor Gomez. That bull is out of 
the best cow at Las Astas. He will give 
a torero worth the name a real time. 
The horns are nice to work. Look at 
them. Turned in just right.” 
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“No, senor! Begging your pardon, it 
is a cartoon of a bull.” 

“All right, Gomez. Look. Granted I 
can’t sell him to the big boys. They say 
he’s ugly. All right. I say I like the bull. 
I say he will wear my ribbons very well. 
You are looking for four Number One 
Las Astas and—if we must be brutal for 
a moment—you cannot pay what I ask 
for them. I can only make you this offer. 
You take the bobtailed bull along with 
three other Number Ones, and we will 
do business.” 

“How much?” Gomez asked. He was 
sweating. 

“What do you offer? You know the 
worth of the bulls.” 

“Well—” 

“For four selected Number Ones I 
can get above twenty thousand pesos 
in the Capital this season. What can 
you afford?” 

“Nothing like that, Don Tiburcio.” 

“All right. You take the bobtail. What 
can you afford?” 

“Fifteen thousand?” Gomez asked. 

Tiburcio Balbuena broke into a laugh. 
“Gomez, the devil sits on the shoulders 
of hagglers. Take the bulls for sixteen 
thousand.” 

“Tl take them.” 

“That's a bull. You wait and see. Of 
course the Bellos will be mad. But they 
won't stay mad, They'll see. The crowd 
won't laugh long. They'll forget the 
whiskers.” 


[Although he has his Las Astas bulls, 
Gomez sweats out uneasy weeks before 
the Festival of Saint Barbara. It is 
rumored that Luis Bellos is in bad 
shape. Luis is approaching his prime 











and realizes he has little to show for 
it besides some wounds which pain him 
at night and the memory of a few gaudy 
moments in the ring. He has lived high 
during the few years he has been a 
national hero, but he has managed to 
save no money. When in rapid suc- 
cession a beloved uncle dies, his man- 
ager and the girl he loves are killed in 
an automobile accident, and a matador 
he knows is gored to death in the ring, 
Luis falls into a deep depression. He 
puts on such a poor performance at an 
important major corrida that the crowd 
jeers him. Luis goes to Cuenca only for 
Pepe’s sake.] 


Fiesta at Cuenca 


In the bright Saturday afternoon sun, 
the city of Cuenca partook of the fiestas 
of its patron Santa Barbara. 

Eladio Gomez, with fiesta all around 
him, was busy. At his bullring he 
watched the completion of a thousand 
details, giving orders. In the midst of 
the exertions around them, the bulls of 
Las Astas chewed quietly on their cuds. 
Gomez was proud when Pepe and five 
of the Bello cuadrillas arrived at the 
plaza pens to see those bulls. The im- 
presario stood listening curiously while 
the toreros argued the points of each 
animal, in preparation for the sorting 
and the drawing of lots for each mata- 
dor. When Gomez went back to his 
office on Hidalgo Street, he found it 
neither dim nor lonely. The line of 
ticket buyers in front of Lara’s box 
office window brought the fiesta feeling 
almost into Gomez’s heart. 

Up the street at the Plaza Club there 
was one theme worthy of consideration. 

“The mob does not understand what 
it sees in a plaza,” said the Engineer 
Vilar. “Much less those gringo tourists, 
leaving after the second bull.” 

“No fiesta for tourists and neurotic 
girls,” Zeferino Ramos stated. “The 
flavor is strong.” 

“Aficionados of the true red bone are 
often ignorant of the meaning of our 
festival,” the Engineer said. “It is true 
that all the arts are surrounded by loose 
tongues embroidering upon meanings 
far removed from the impulses that 
give birth to those arts.” 

“Let me remind you, Engineer,” San- 
tana said, “that most of the human race 
are far from considering bullfighting an 
art. To them it is a bloody sport, a de- 
based and useless violence.” 

“For that matter,” the Engineer said, 
“none of the great arts originally came 
into being as art. Art grows from what 
is first a utility or a pastime. The festi- 
val of the bulls, for instance, grew from 
both. First it was a hunt for meat in the 
mountains of Spain; and then later a 
sporting pastime for horsemen armed 
with lances, before spectators. But it 


developed. In the beginning, music was 
perhaps no more than grunting while 
beating two sticks together, and paint- 
ing was the daubing of dots on cave 
walls and jugs. They are more than 
that now. And a corrida de toros is more 
than a sport.” 

“It is of course, necessary,” old Iriarte 
put in, “to understand our festival is 
not a sport but a spectacle. It is a form 
of drama as certainly as the works of 
Sophocles. But what a difference be- 
tween the happenings on a stage and 
the happenings in a plaza!” 

“Exactly,” the Engineer said. “The 
festival of the bulls is the only art in 
which the artist deals actual death and 
risks actual death, as if a poet were 
called upon to scan his lines with his 
life. It is the contemplation of this visi- 
ble violence and actual death that gives 
the art its peculiar power.” 

“It is also that actuality which con- 
fuses the art with sport and confounds 
foreigners who find blood a revulsion— 
or a morbid thrill,” Santana said. 

“All arts,” Don Alberto broke in 
again, “are essentially creations to thrill. 
To allow man to participate in God's 
designs at one step removed from the 
anguish of living them. Sitting safely 
in a chair.” 

“The heart of the matter is this,” said 
the Engineer. “A corrida de toros pre- 
sents us with a moving image and sym- 
bol of our own hearts grappling with 
violence and death. Can this be a sport? 
Unless, indeed, man facing his destiny 
is sport, combat between equals. No! 
In the plaza the man lives, by his 
bravery, and the bull dies. Sometimes it 
is another case, but that is not the plan 
of our festival which is designed to 
show the glory of courage over the 
power of death.” 


At a quarter to one a barber came 
to shave the matadors and trim their 
hair before they dressed. He had fin- 
ished with Luis, and just lathered Pepe’s 
face, when Goyo [one of Luis assistants, 
a peon who works out a bull at the 
beginning of a fight while Luis sizes 
him up] came to report the results of 
drawing the lots from a hat. 

“We took the two that looked the 
best,” Goyo explained, “and paired 
them each with one of less promise.” 
The matadors were listening hard. 

“Who got which?” Pepe asked. 

“Luis got the big Number 74 and the 
ugly one with the whiskers. You got 
the pretty Number 37 and the one 
with the spread horns.” 

“Which one of mine comes out first?” 
Luis asked. 

“I'm sorry about it, Luis,” his peon 
said. “As the first and the third of the 
afternoon pertain to you, I wanted to 
get the ugly one out of the way so you 
could hit the summit with your final 
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bull. But Gomez was afraid. He was 
scared to run the ugly first. He said the 
crowd would howl. He insisted on 74 
to begin. So you got a freight train 
first and a buffalo last.” 

“A bull is a bull.” Luis was dry, 
standing with his hands in his bathrobe 
pockets. “This is Pepe’s show.” He went 
to take his shower. 

When Luis came back, Tacho [Luis’ 
swordhandler] had the room cleared, 
ready for the dressing. It was a careful 
ceremony and it took time. The mata- 
dor first went over to the table, made 
the sign of the cross, then put the gold 
chain over his head and around his 
neck so that the medals were on his 
chest. They were cold for a moment. 

The clean cotton underwear came to 
his elbows and knees, fitting snug; it 
looked very white against his brown 
body. Tacho knelt on the floor and put 
white stockings on the matador’s bare 
feet. The stockings met the underwear 
above the knees. Over the white stock- 
ings went the outer pink ones—the 
color of “rosy times in our history long 
past,” as a Spanish bull critic once 
wrote. Tacho smoothed them up to the 
garters and Luis fastened them tight. 

The swordhandler put his master’s 
stockinged feet through the legs of the 
taleguilla, the skin-tight gold-embroi- 
dered breeches, and Luis stood while 
they tugged, working and smoothing 
the breeches up the legs. 

Leaving the waist unbuttoned, he 
sat down then and extended one leg at 
a time while Tacho fastened the 
breeches below the knees, pulling them 
shut and tying them with the machos, 
the gold-tasseled drawstrings that held 
the bottoms tight around the legs. 

Standing again, Luis got into the 
white shirt with the embroidery down 
the front. Tacho got down and put the 
soft-soled heelless black slippers, the 
zapatillas, on Luis’s double-stockinged 
feet. 

Looking in the mirror, Luis tied his 
crimson necktie of narrow satin. Tacho 
put a sash of the same crimson about 
the matador’s waist to cover the join- 
ing of the shirt and breeches. When 
the sash was in place, Luis sat while 
Tacho carefully wound a lock of the 
hair on the back of Luis’s head around 
a flat clip and fastened to it the 
anadido, the torero’s artificial pigtail 
mounted on the black velvet button. 
Luis shook his head hard, to see if the 
anadido was secure. Satisfied, he stood 
up and put on the brocaded vest and 
buttoned it over the sash. Then Tacho 
held the dozen pounds of gold-embroi- 
dered, tasseled, epauletted jacket while 
Luis got into it, snugging it up to the 
back of his neck, and he was dressed 
for the plaza. On the chair there re- 
mained only the montera, the torero’s 
black hat with the bulges at the sides, 
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Luis meets El Brujo, the bull toreros dream of. Story has been filmed in Mexico. 


and the elaborate silk cape for the pa- 
rade into the ring. 

“I'm dry,” Luis said. “Get me water. 
I'm very dry.” 

Before a corrida, he was always dry; 
the more nervous he was, the drier. He 
must be very nervous, he decided. 

The swordhandler crossed himself 
and left the room. In accordance with 
his ritual, Luis Bello was alone, in his 
suit of lights. Then he folded the parade 
cape across his left arm carefully, and 
walked out of the door without looking 
back. Pepe, smiling, joined Luis. Pepe 
was dressed in his new traje of lilac 
and silver. 

Tacho, with a sword case under his 
arm, led the procession down the worn 
stone steps and into the high glassed- 
over patio that formed the lobby of the 
Hotel Europa. Luis followed, then Pepe 
and Paco [an assistant matador], with 
Abundio [Pepe’s swordhandler] and his 
swords, The toreros made a dazzling 
show of color in the gray stone lobby; 
there was a round of hand clapping and 
feminine sounds of admiration from 
the crowd gathered there and out on 
the sidewalk to watch the toreros de- 
part for the ring. 

The street leading to the ring was 
crowded. They could hear the band 
playing. They could feel the sunlit 
crowd and the color, the hurry, the 
tension, and it entered into them as 
they got out of the car by the horse 
patio gate. 

Tacho and Abundio arrived with the 
sword cases and the assistants carry- 
ing the cape basket: The: went down 
the cuadrilla passage way that led from 


the patio under the stands and beyond 
the gate into the ring, where they 
walked to the burladero [a shielded 
opening in the bull ring that the torero 
can slip behind when charged by a bull] 
on the other side of the plaza to lay 
out the capes and unfurl the muletas 
and ready the swords. Eladio Gomez 
came through the open cuadrilla gate 
and up the tunnel to where the mata- 
dors stood. He was smiling. 

“We're filling the plaza!” he said. 
He gave each matador an abrazo [em- 
brace] and a “Have luck!” 

Old Don Alberto Iriarte entered the 
patio with a companion and walked di- 
rectly to the Bellos. 

“See who honors us,” said Don Al- 
berto. 

Luis turned. “Don Marcelo!” 

The man with Iriarte was Marcelo 
Cadena, the eminent critic of bulls for 
La Lidia of Mexico. He gave Luis an 
abrazo and a cigar. Don Alberto intro- 
duced him to Eladio Gomez, then to 
Pepe and to Paco Saya. 

“An accident brought me,” the portly 
critic said. “I had to go to the North 
this week on private affairs. Coming 
back I heard of the corrida and got off 
the train this morning to attend. I never 
miss Luis Bello!” 

“Magnificent!” said Eladio Gomez, 
expanding. He saw visions of propa- 
ganda in La Lidia. “Will you be my 
guest in the callejon, or would you 
rather sit in the first row?” 

“I will sit with Don Alberto, thank 
you,” the critic said. 

“The plaza is yours, Don Marcele.” 

“Don Marcelo,” Luis Bello said, “I 





am glad you came. To see my brother 
Pepe with real bulls.” 

“I will be watching,” the critic stated. 

Eladio Gomez was hoping the mata- 
dors would use his plaza chapel. “Per- 
haps now you would like to make devo- 
tions,” he suggested to the toreros. 

“Thank you,” Luis said. He turned to 
his brother. “I'd like to go last. If you 
and Paco now—” 

Luis stood with his face set, trying to 
be cool and easy, waiting for Pepe and 
Paco to come out of the chapel. When 
Pepe and Paco reappeared, a photog- 
rapher was waiting to line up the mata- 
dors. The flash bulbs blinked. Then 
Luis went in the chapel and closed the 
door. 

He went in wanting to be alone, and 
as soon as he was alone he was sorry. 
The blue line of neon arching over the 
altar, and the candles burning at either 
side of the Guadalupe, were the only 
light. In a niche on a side wall he saw 
the image of Jesus del Gran Poder. The 
noise of the plaza was completely shut 
away. In the silence he put down his 
cape and the montera, and knelt at the 
rail before the altar. 

Holy Virgin of Guadalupe, my 
Mother. Who remained brave seeing 
the suffering of Thy Son. By the sword 
of sorrow that went into your heart that 
day, and by the reward you now take 
in Heaven, look down from the Throne 
and hear my prayer. Shelter me in 
your blessed mantle. Give me courage 
in the moments of great peril. Amen. 

When he had said Amen, he looked 
up at the image of the Gran Poder. 
More words came to Luis Bello. O 
Father Jesus of the Great Power, Savi- 
our and Redeemer, who was also 
mocked by a mob. Grant that the evil 
of the crowd will not fall upon me to- 
day. Help me in this hour when I make 
a parade of vanity forgetting Your ex- 
ample. And do not permit, Senor, a 
fault of mine to bring injury to those 
I care for. Amen. 

The words kept coming to Luis Bello 
kneeling in the silence. The most words 
he ever had. He touched the medal 
under his shirt. Santa Barbara, Blessed 
Saint who can stop storms and trem- 
blings, help me today. Amen. Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for our 
sins now in the hour of our—now in the 
hour of our death. Amen. With the 
finger tips of his right hand he touched 
his forehead, his breast, his left shoul 
der and his right. He asked it in the 
name of Father, of Son, of Holy Ghost, 
Amen. Crossing the thumb over the 
bent forefinger of his right hand to 
make the cross, he kissed it, and got 
up from the rail, taking his cape and 
montera. His shoes squeaked going to- 
ward the door; he heard himself plainly, 
walking out to the bulls. He knew he 
was afraid. 





The last five minutes before four 
o'clock were always the longest, al- 
ways the hardest. It always smelled the 
same there in the shade under the 
stands with the tobacco smoke and the 
horse manure and the nameless acridity 
where the sun never reached. It was 
the smell of the feeling of the bulls. 
Luis could see the bulls waiting now in 
the dim chiqueros behind the red door, 
waiting for Luis Bello. His mind built 
their blackness and their size, high and 
massive, waiting for him there in the 
dark place. He could hear the rattle of 
their horns hitting the wood and feel 
the terrible power leap into them with 
the jabbing bite from the barb of the 
divisa [silk ribbons in the breeder's 
colors mounted on a barb that is jabbed 
into the bull’s shoulders as it charges 
into the ring] as they came out of the 
door, and the surge of the blackness 
heading for Luis Bello. 

Sweat pricked out on his forehead. 
The opening drumbeats of La Virgen 
de la Macarena abruptly pounded the 
air and brought a great shout. The gate 
in front of Luis Bello swung open. He 
saw the sand and the crowd before him 
and he straightened. 

Luis Bello reached up and took off his 
montera with his right hand and 
brought it down to his side. Pepe and 
Paco uncovered, following suit, all three 
matadors signifying by this action their 
first appearance of the season in the 
plaza of Cuenca. 

Then Luis stepped out in time to 
the music; Pepe and Paco caught the 
step, and then the toreros behind them, 
and the parade moved marching in the 
sunlight. The applause swelled in a 
clamoring roar. Luis Bello felt it, felt 
the need to respond to it. He felt it 
wryly, as if it could not belong to him. 
His lips made a smile in spite of them- 
selves. He called Pepe then, and 
brought him to his side, holding his 
arm. The two brothers stood together 
for a moment, taking the plaudits of 
the public of Cuenca. 


[The first fight of the afternoon is 
Luis’, and for the first time in his life 
he finds himself clearly afraid in the 
ring. When after a few sorry efforts to 
engage the bull, he runs from the ring 
in fear, the audience shout their scorn 
after him. He returns to kill the bull 
unskillfully, then retreats from the ring 
in shame. The outraged crowd recovers 
its enthusiasm when young Pepe comes 
into the ring and puts on a dazzling 
performance with the second bull. Al- 
though embittered by the fickleness of 
the spectators, Luis cannot help but 
cheer for Pepe’s daring and grace. As 
he cheers, the bulls’ horns suddenly 
catch Pepe off balance and hurl him to 
the sand. Unconscious, his leg ripped 
open, Pepe is carried from the field.] 


Luis saw them running, jogging their 
burden across the sand, through the 
gate. 

They got Pepe. O they got him. The 
horns of the bulls. 

He turned his eyes and saw Paco 
Saya standing calm with a ready cape, 
holding the bull fixed while the ring 
cleared. Luis Bello’s mind gathered it- 
self in that image. It brought everything 
together fast, for the first time, since 
the sound of the ripping silk. The im- 
pact hit him like a blow. 

All the horns, all the bulls, all the 
afternoon. I do it all. 

He walked toward the planks; Paco 
Saya came with him. The bull stood 
waiting. Through the fog of his agony, 
Luis heard the outcry from the crowd. 
It yelled at the Judge. Let anybody 
kill it. But not that son of a coward, 
Luis Bello. 

“Paco.” Luis grated it. “Don’t fret 
yourself. When they move Pepe over 
to lay me on the oilcloth, the plaza’s all 
yours. Luck to you.” 

Saya’s eyes flashed wide for an in- 
stant of resentment. He knocked on 
the wood of the barrera [wooden fence 
just inside the concrete wall of the ring] 
and crossed himself, saying nothing. 

Luis took a muleta and unsheathed a 
blade. He threw his hat on the dirt. 
The plaza railed at him as he started 
toward the horns. 

No sentience possessed him now, no 
mind, no body, no hate or love or 
pride. Death possessed him. The shout- 
ers were silent suddenly in the watching 
plaza. 

Nothing reveals so much of what a 
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Tacho fears for Luis as crowd jeers at 
matador’s performance with first bull. 
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man has carried within himself, nothing 
strips him down so bare, nothing probes 
so sharp into his yet living heart, as the 
true expectation of violent death in the 
moment of its approach. It came to 
Luis Bello now, revealing what his life 
had planted strongest and left waiting in 
him to save him when everything else 
had been stripped away. It was the 
molding smooth red slow-motion line 
in the sunlight, and when the horns 
came for Luis Bello he made it. Death 
held his hand as he described it. It 
curved taut, full and lovely, and its 
power like some great current flowing 
from beyond fear pulled the plaza to its 
feet. 

Death held to the notched stick un- 
der the scarlet cloth as the line curved 
out again growing smooth and beauti- 
ful and breaking as the horns went by, 
and came back, to tempt the line to 
its slow swinging tautness once more, 
Luis Bello untouched, standing straight 
and still, a blue golden hinge for the 
curve of the cloth and the blood. 

Heedless of the horns now as death 
held his hand, Luis Bello mounted the 
sword. He aimed, lunging in crossing 
the cloth, feeling the blade sink, feel- 
ing the handle gone, feeling death slip 
from his hand, from his heart, to go 
grip at the horns that lurched away, 
falling, in the noise from the high curv- 
ing verge of the lonely sand. 

The life Luis Bello carried with him 
back to the barrera stirred in him like a 
stranger whose responses he could not 
yet measure. As he approached the 
planks and the crowd banked up be- 
yond, he realized only vaguely that the 
noise he heard was applause. He walked 
in the sound as if he were alone and 
unwatched, carrying a bloody sword. 
He saw the Jank’s [one of Pepe’s as- 
sistants] face before him suddenly; Luis 
Bello was a stranger to his life no 
longer. He made a word aloud. 

“Pepe?” 

“Not grave. I came to tell you.” 

Luis wet his lips with his tongue, 
teaching them to talk again. “God I 
thank, I thank Him.” 

The toreros stood around with their 
capes. 

“Father mine, how you sworded! You 
made my beard grow.” 

“Shut up. What about Pepe?” 

“Bleeding. The leg. But not deep. 
Not bad, Luis.” 

Luis Bello took a cape and turned 
away, finished with words. 


A Bull for Luis Bello 


The blue shadow had traveled across 
the sand to its edge; the sunlight’s yel- 
low rim touched the toril door [where 
the bulls enter]. Luis Bello saw the let- 
tering bright on the redness of the door. 
23 BRUJO. The bugle blew. 
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His mind had neither time nor skill 
to make into utterable thought what 
he felt, but he felt it strong now; he 
had never been afraid of death, he had 
only gotten afraid of the act of dying. 
There was a great difference. Yet the 
only way a man ever learned its mean- 
ing and felt it lift him beyond fear was 
in the doom of combat feeling the grip 
of death’s hand. 

As the red door came open again, 
Luis Bello’s mind jumped past the un- 
worded discovery of his heart, to try to 
frame the feeling fast, with words he 
already knew. It comes as God wants 
it. It left him free to fight his enemy 
instead of his fear. Luis Bello was 
ready. 

The package came hurtling from the 
door. In the center of the plaza it 
stopped, head up, searching. It stood 
trembling, lusting to kill. With all the 
power of the piston drive in the black 
haunches and tight swelling crested 
neck, with all the pride in the reaching 
curves of the high horns, the bull 
Brujo, the Wizard, the ugly beast the 
crowd came to scorn for ugliness, chal- 
lenged the plaza, challenged the world. 

The crowd did not scorn it. The 
crowd saw neither the whiskers nor the 
hook of the nose; it did not miss the 
tassel on the tail. It saw the blackness, 
the primal wrath, and in its deepest 


heart the crowd was glad it sat in seats 
high and safe above the beast. 

When the peon Enrique stepped out 
to tempt it, the wrath pointed and 
came like a shot. Luis Bello watched 
it wordless. The peons in the side bur- 
laderos ran and re-ran it across the 
width of the sand, making pink mov- 
ing billows of their eluding capes to 
test, to slow, the flinging rage. 

“Now,” Luis said. 

Goyo stepped out and the bull came 
straight like a rocket. It whished as 
Goyo tossed his cape wide out and 
stepped back, measuring the charge, 
turning, receiving it fast and straight 
again from the other side, and yet again, 
swinging the rustling cloth. 

Luis Bello watched the driving weap- 
oned head. He read it. He felt his in- 
stinct and his knowledge rise up, taking 
hold of what he read with his eyes, fill- 
ing his heart, so full he could not wait. 
He shouted. 

“Goyo! Lead out toward Monkey! 
{another peon] I’m coming!” 

The horns raked the emptiness of 
Goyo’s cape and he danced back light- 
toed into the slot, breathing hard. 

“You got one, Luis!” He couldn’t help 
saying it. “A flag bull! Torazo! Whiskers 
on wheels, Luis!” 

No one who saw it ever forgot it. 
Writing a week later in the journal of 
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Toro, Torazo. Great Bull. I'm tired of waiting. Let's take the package.” 


bulls La Lidia, Don Marcelo Cadena 
called it “a combat without adornment, 
all tragedy, all truth.” A queer thing 
happened in the course of that combat. 
The fear that drained away from Luis 
Bello’s heart, leaving him free, neither 
dried nor disappeared. It seeped 
strangely outward through the sand, 
past its rim, up through the stands of 
the plaza, into the heart of the crowd. 

The mob felt the burden of what it 
had reviled. The bullring of Cuenca 
possessed suddenly a quickened life of 
its own torn by the violence penned 
and pent within it. It was afraid as it 
shouted, seeing the blue-gold symbol 
of its life taunting the darkness and 
about to be destroyed. 

Luis Bello came out with his cape 
like the music in the Macarena. When 
the bull turned and saw him and he 
could judge the angle of its course, 
Luis stopped, his body profiled, and 
he planted his feet, hard. One. Two. 
Nailed down. The whole plaza heard 
him nail them. Holding the cape low 
before his legs, his arms unbent and 
straight as his back, his wrists feeling 
the life they sent coursing into the folds 
of the cloth, he received the assault. 

His body turned like some solemn 
sculpture swaying, sweeping the cloth 
low, fastening the horns into a long 
pink swing that pulled the plunging 
blackness past, and, when it was gone, 
settled to rest around the immobile 
slippers on the sand. Weightless and 
poised, divorced from time in its magic 
slow lightness, the rosy are of the 
veronica [a classic pass] flared out, 
curving and carrying away the rush of 
the beast as it returned. 

When it came again, he felt his hands 
at his right hip holding the gathered 
folds of the cloth as he spun sharp 
whirling, wrapping the blackness coil- 
ing close. He heard the whuff, the 
grunt of the bull hurt as he wrenched 
it hard around; he knew he had it 
nailed, and he walked away, his back 
turned taunting to the baffled horns. A 
cracking burst of applause hit him like 
a blast as he turned. There was music. 
He neither looked up nor smiled, Horse- 
men rode into the plaza. 

The Little White [a picador] was too 
late with his lance against the speed of 
the charge, too late with the iron that 
tore blood from the terrible neck. He 
felt the jolt smash, lifting, and he went 
up, high, hearing the iron stirrup bang 
the planks and scrape; it flung him over 
the barrera. 

Luis saw the bull grind in, chopping 
the nag against the planks. He saw the 
heads bobbing up and down in the 
callejon where his picador had fallen. 
He skipped forward veering, his cape 
unfolded before his chest. He saw the 
bull gouging into the pool of red under 
the sprangled thin forelegs, avid, and 








he ran whirling by the plank, flapping 
his cape, “Eeee hah, Toro!” The horse 
was dead. 

The wet horns came up turning, 
reaching. One-handed he swept them 
out and away with the margin of his 
cloth, and ran three steps following, 
cutting around, seeing the bull, the 
terrain, the Jackdaw, seeing everything, 
screaming, “Yai eeee!” 

He gave the crowd its quite [a pass 
that distracts the bull]. He shoved it 
down the crowd’s dry throat. His cape 
took the horns four times rushing. 

As the monos [bullring staff] carried 
the Little White to the infirmary, the 
bull ripped at the Jackdaw. The picador 
shot the stick hard and lucky into the 
charging crest and bore down, bring- 
ing applause, all his body against the 
grip of his huge hand on the angled 
shaft, leaning out shoving, the blood 
welling, the horns lashing; and he held 
it and stayed, pushing, reining, to ease 
away. When the iron lost its hold and 
came free, the bull thrust, recharging, 
blind to the flapping capes, raging for 
the horse. It was too quick and too 
close under for the Jackdaw to fend it. 
The vara [lance] slipped, fumbling, the 
bull struck, the horse sprawled. 

In the shrill cry of the plaza, Luis 
heard the foghorn anguish of his pica- 
dor pinned by the leg under his mount. 

Three whipping capes got the bump- 
ing nose, the grooving horns away. 
Goyo and the monos lifted the Jack- 
daw groaning and helped him through 
the slot in the planks, The horse was 
done; it could not gajn its feet. The 
dagger of a mono sent the broken thing 
beyond pain and terror. 

The bull stopped still, alert, taking 
breath. The long hairy whiskers along 
the brisket were caked damp against 
the glistening hide. Wet red pumped 
rich on the shoulders by the tinged 
green and gold of Las Astas. 

Tacho handed a pair of banderillas 
over the top plank. His voice shook. 
“Remember the leg, Luis! Watch it, O 
watch it when you run!” 

“I'm not running.” Luis turned away 
with a stick in each hand. 

He walked out very slow, the sticks 
pointed down, his eyes checking the 
positions of his peons with their capes, 
and then turning intently to the horns. 
Twenty paces from the bull he stopped 
still, feet together, body straight. Slow- 
ly, with grace, as if he commanded 
some great music, he brought the sticks 
up pointing, holding them high, higher 
yet, rising on his toes, lowering slowly, 
arms out-spreading, in the silence, 
pointing at the beast. He saw the bull’s 
eyes fix, the hoofs gather. Suddenly he 
hit the stick shafts together with a 
clack and called “Toro!” 

The crowd rose, sucked to its feet 
by the hurl of the bull toward the un- 
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aiw] t 
Biola 


Sure, you can turn this upside down if you 
want to. But why peek and spoil your fun? 
Puzzle is on inside back cover of this issue. 





moving, pointing arrogance of the man. 
At some split perfect instant before 
the horns scooped down, the blue-gold 
figured swayed on its rooted feet. It 
flashed the sticks out sideward, luring, 
and swayed back, lifting, then flashed 
the sticks down, the horns grazing by, 
the empty-handed figure standing still, 
the sticks carried away like magic high 
in the rushing shoulders, the plaza find- 
ing its voice tearing its throat, seeing 
Luis Bello walk away untouched for 
another pair. Lured away by the capes, 
the bull plunged, pitching its head. 

When the great stained crest lunged 
by him again, carrying the second pair 
clattering in the wild cry of the crowd, 
Luis Bello stood too close. The bull’s 
flank bumped him and he stumbled, 
wringing a scream from the stands as 
the peon Enrique’s cape flared, taking 
the threat away. Goyo ran to his mata- 
dor as he headed for the planks. 

“Luis! No!” 

“T'll hook the last ones running.” 

He felt the twinge as he came cut- 
ting across the face and straightened, in 
the instant as the horns passed and he 
darted the sticks down. The leg twisted 
as he pivoted; he felt it go, falling, his 
hands hitting the sand, his eyes jerk- 
ing around seeing the bull skid turning 
and Monkey Garcia snaking his cape, 
holding the bull in the turn, taking it 
pounding away. He heard the bugle. 
He felt Goyo’s hand helping him up. 

“The leg,” Luis said. “It folded.” 

He came to his burladero hearing the 
Diana [music played when the crowd is 
pleased with a matador’s performance] 
and rinsed his mouth from the jug and 
wiped his face, before he took his hat 
and the cloth, and drew a sword. Turn- 
ing from the planks he looked out for a 
moment upon the ring. 

He saw the bull waiting with the 
tight cluster of the sticks flowering 
from the dark shoulders. He saw the 


two quiet mounds, the dead horses cov- 
ered with gray raveled canvas on the 
sand by the planks. He saw the crowd, 
the lines of many faces. He heard the 
living hum of the plaza de toros. He 
felt it. 

He stepped out and stood very 
straight, raising the montera high above 
his head, holding it, looking up, turning 
slowly right and left, saluting the cir- 
cling plaza. In his hand at his side he 
held the unsheathed steel and the cloth 
the color of the final violence, the red 
shuttle to weave the darkness about 
him. In the shout of the plaza he 
could hear the sound of the words he 
spoke. He neither heard them nor un- 
derstood them exactly, but they came 
to him. He said them: “I dedicate this 
bull to all of it. All. Knowing bravery 
has grace.” He tossed his hat over his 
shoulder, and went to the bull. 

He led it past him, raising it as if its 
threat soared weightless with the scar- 
let lift of the cloth. Pass of the Death, 
toreros named it, opening a faena, like 
a wide waving of a banner before furl- 
ing death closer about. 

Luis Bello entered the terrain of his 
enemy feeling his toes reach out hold- 
ing to the earth. Then he swung a low 
scarlet line of his cloth, pulling the 
horns past the parcel of life hot in his 
belly, drawing them around and tempt- 
ing them again, flat-footed, feeling that 
life working like a hinge on a door of 
dying, opening, and closing and open- 
ing again. 

The bull came ravening with his 
blood-lined nostrils centered in the 
cloth and when he left it he turned and 
came back straight unasked, like bulls 
of triumph in toreros’ dreams. 

Dizzy with the spin of the scarlet 
line, with the death he pulled close 
about him curving in the sharp crack 
of the Ole [shout of approval] each 
time death came surging, Luis Bello 
felt without thought how the bull be- 
gan to falter, winded, how he must 
repair the steps of his terrain and the 
grip on his cloth; as the horns came 
again he led them past and spun the 
tight whirl of the molinete [another 
classic maneuver] to stop the bull's 
charges and pause a moment, before he 
began again. His leg failed him as he 
spun it. 

He felt the flashing wrench of the 
blow on his back, ripping silk jerking 
as he slammed down seeing the shape 
loom gugging, hearing the bumping 
scrape of the horns. He felt the queer 
jerk at his foot, stinging numb, the 
capes flapping like big curtains in the 
noise, the hands under his armpits 
pulling, the rim of the plaza tilting 
gray down. 

Twisting, he saw the Jank’s face over 
his shoulder, feeling the Jank’s solid 
hands holding; he struggled from them, 
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coming to his feet shaking the gray 
blur from his head, feeling the hang 
of his heavy jacket ripped up the side. 
He looked at his left sleeve torn open, 
and the red on the whiteness of his 
shirt under his arm. 

“The infirmary,” Tacho said. “You're 
bleeding!” 

“Not me. That’s from the bull. Gim- 
me a towel.” 

“The foot, Luis! You're barefooted. 
With the slipper gone and the stocking 
destroyed.” 

“The foot’s still there.” He looked 
down at it to be sure. “Shut up and 
gimme that red rag and a hatpin.” 

He grabbed the muleta and the 
sword and shoved away. The plaza 
stood up screaming, seeing him come, 
with his bare foot, with his jacket rid- 
ing crazy across his back and the shirt 
hanging with the red on it. He heard 
the voices, “No, Luis. No!” 

He came holding the sword pointing 
downward in his right hand, and the 
red cloth in his left. He cited, talking. 

“Now. Toro, Torazo. Great bull. I’m 
tired of waiting. Let’s take the package. 
Harrhh Toro!” 

The plaza never sat down again. It 
stood as the red line flowed out and 
took the horns, carrying them now so 
that death wove and braided tight with 
the gold and blue and magic scarlet. 
Luis Bello’s lips pulled back, baring the 
unfleshed grin of his skull. The pump- 
ing darkness of the blood flowing from 
the shoulders of the beast brushed him, 
staining his belly, his breast. 

Now he saw the horns and not his 
fear of them. He saw everything about 
them sharp and clear at last as they 
came to kill him and he led them away 
and led them back, closer. He saw the 
milky mottled amber of their curved 
shafts. He saw the ridged scratches, the 
smear of blood-shine near the tip of the 
farther horn. He saw all there was to 
see about the horns as they rushed him. 
Suddenly sure of his knowledge of 
them, he led the horns blind across his 
belly. 

Santana in a newspaper account of 
the corrida wrote that Luis Bello made 
nineteen linked pases naturales. But he 
did not really know how many there 
were; he stood screaming with the rest 
of the plaza, in the Oles, losing count 
at the end. Luis Bello did not know. 
He and the bull Brujo were both drunk 
with the whirling red-lined turns of 
terrible battle. 

He ended them moving his left foot 
back to brace himself, citing, leading 
the bull from his left. The emotion of 
the plaza sliced at the air with a high 
hysterical cry as he swept the cloth up 
rightward across his chest, leading 
death grazing past his heart, sending it 
out from him and away. 

The bull slowed wheeling to face him 


again, and stopped. The wild driving 
power was spent, gone from the massive 
blackness. The horns were no longer 
high. Yet the wrath glittered red in the 
watching eyes, ready. 

Luis Bello stood still. His naked foot, 
dirty and bleeding on the sand, stood 
precise and unfavored at the side of his 
one black slipper. Unmoving, chin 
drawn in so that his head brooded 
downward, the back of his neck straight 
up from his straight back where the 
torn gold hung, he looked at his enemy. 

His voice came in a whisper un- 
heard in the shouting. 

“I love thee, Toro, Torazo. I love 
every whisker.” 

In that moment he knew with the 
sudden instinct and flame of art what 
he must do. In all his life he had not 
done it. The plaza of Cuenca in all its 
life had never seen it. 

He whispered again. 

“You can do it, Toro, you're the one! 
I can do it! We know. Only us. To- 
gether.” 

The shouting caught in the throat of 
the plaza of Cuenca. 

“What's in my soul,” he whispered 
to the bull. “What was born in yours.” 

Luis Bello turned the torn blue-gold 
hinge a quarter turn. The soaking, wid- 
ening red on the whiteness showed un- 
der his arm as he furled a twist of the 
scarlet serge over the stick of the 
muleta. With a slowness like a dream 
he raised his sword in the hush, and 
aimed. His left knee bent from its 
straightness then, bringing up the heel 
of his naked foot so that only the 
bleeding toes gripped arching to the 
ground. 

He flicked the red cloth calling death 
to him, standing still. The plaza heard 
him as the cloth moved. 

“Brujo!” 

The blue gold bent in over the final 
plunge of the blackness as it came, 
melted with it, joined it. Slow time slid 
with the steel, with the red-shrouded 
horns, and paused; the package open- 
ing, breaking, emptying at last, the red 
line flowing out bearing the horns fall- 
ing away to earth, carrying the buried 
sword, leaving the blue gold standing 
where it stood, straightening, standing 
free. 

The hushed plaza of Cuenca saw all 
the brave festival in that figure stand- 
ing free. It felt the somber magnificence 
of life lending to death the only 
majesty death has. And then, alive, sure 
of its blue-gold hope, the plaza moved. 
It moved, all of it, in a cry, a roar, a 
pealing thunder. 

Luis Bello, unbelieving, stood motion- 
less. Then he swayed, with the red 
cloth hanging in his hand. He walked 
to the dead bull and suddenly bent 
down, reaching out his sword hand, 
seeing it stained red. With that hand 


he patted the bull between the dead 
eyes. 

“Toro.” He was crying. “Senor Toro.” 

In the blur he felt them put a slip- 
per on his foot and wipe his face with 
a wet towel. They hugged him. It 
made him dizzy, looking up, seeing the 
plaza whirling white with the whirling 
handkerchiefs, the people all standing, 
whirling, jumping up and down, waving 
their arms, bawling. 

He felt the two hairy black ears as 
they put them in his hands. He felt 
the cry pierce him in the din and 
turned, seeing Goyo running to him 
with a length of limp black cylinder 
like a piece of hose. He heard them 
laughing as he took into his hand the 
untasseled tail of the brave bull Brujo, 
and then stood with it, unlaughing. 

The mules galloped, dragging out 
the dead sorrowful bodies of the horses. 

And then Goyo came trotting in the 
rising din, in the dizziness, handing 
Luis Bello the dusty foot the judge or- 
dered cut from the leg of the bull. 

Goyo grinned. His eyes were moist. 
“Forgive the hacksaw, kid. I don’t 
know how to cut feet! No practice.” 

Lacking its ears, its tail, its right 
hind foot, lacking its noble life, the 
bull was dragged by mules with flags 
in their collars, three circuits of the 
ring and out the arrastre gate, while 
the stands stood, saluting. 

In the unceasing sound Luis walked 
circling the sand. He held his black 
trophies high and he tried to hide his 
limp and the hurt under his arm as he 
went. Flash bulbs winked bright. Hats 
sailed down thick. Coats, scarves, hand- 
bags, high-heeled shoes, shirts, flowers, 
cigars. His peons followed along drag- 
ging their capes according to the ritual 
of triumphs, stuffing cigars in their 
pockets, holding flowers in their hands, 
tossing the rest back into the stands. 

The old Spaniard Iriarte looked 
down from his ecstacy and bellowed, 
“Recibiendo! [a maneuver rarely seen 
in which the matator, planted in the 
sand, receives the charge head on]. 
Receiving, he killed it. His feet planted 
on the mother rock! Recibiendo!” 

There was a final thundering roar 
when Luis Bello stood with his arms 
raised, hurting, in the center of the 
sand. As he came toward the planks 
to enter the burladero again, his peon 
Goyo stepped out with a sudden flour- 
ish and inspiration. He whirled out the 
rosy fullness of a fighting cape upon 
the ground for his matador to tread on 
leaving the sand of the ring. 

Eladio Gomez was out on the sand 
bareheaded, shouting drunk with the 
drama he had made. “Pepe! Luis! Ole 
the casta of Bellos! Luis! Luis! I’m sav- 
ing the head of the Brujo, too! I’m hav- 
ing it stuffed. The cost means nothing 
to me! Nothing!” 





What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


Lincoln, the Human and Humorous 


What good is a joke or an anecdote without a “punch 
line”? You probably found out when you tried to tell the 
gang a wonderful joke you'd just heard—then found you 
couldn't remember how it ended! Column A below gives you 
the punch line of five Lincoln jokes and anecdotes, Col- 
umn B gives you the necessary clues. Match clues with 
punch lines by writing the correct number in the space op- 
posite each letter. 

A. 
a. “The Navy has been hunting pet rabbits long enough 
Suppose you send it after some skunks.” 
b. “... you have some pretty small generals, but I think 
I can beat you.” 

c. “As to the six cows captured—milk them.” 

d. “But the Lord will think Abraham is joking.” 

e. “That will not be in your way if you behave yourself 

like a soldier.” 

B. 

. Two Quakeresses discuss two praying wartime Presidents. 
A visit with Barnum. 
. Story told to Secretary-of-the-Navy Gideon Welles. 
To a Prussian count who boasted of his ancestors 
A brigadier-general and some of his equipment are cap- 
tured by the Confederates 
}. Telegram to George B. McClellan. 


Vike Oho 


~ 


The Kidnaped Memorial 


In the space opposite each letter, write the number of 
the correct answer. 
__a. The story takes place 
1. shortly after the Civil War 
2. during World War I 
3. just before World War Il 
. Once before a cavalry battle, Mr. Gale had talked to 
1. “Stonewall” Jackson 
2. Colonel Mosby 
3. Jeb Stuart 
». Gale’s reference to butternuts should make you think 
ot 
a Confederate uniform 
a gooey sundae 


l. 

>] 
5] 
>. 


deserters 

Gale agrees to carry Captain Tiffany's sword because 
it’s 

1. a Southerner’s 

2. a Northerner’s 
3. 


an American's 


Hitch Hiker 


Remember the route followed by Ronald Adams in his 
cross country trip? For a top score on this one, you don't 
need to be an A student in geography—just an alert reader! 
Rearrange the landmarks in their proper order. 

1. Albuquerque 2. Zanesville 3. Pulaski Sky- 
way __4. Amarillo 5. Gallup 6. Pa. Turnpike 


Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 





Our American Heritage 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are taken from the names of well- 
known authors or from the titles of well-known books. See 
how many of these starred words (there are 16) you can 
get. Allow yourself three points for each starred word and 
one point for each of the others. If you get all the starred 
words, give yourself a bonus of 4 points for a total score 
of 100. Answers are on page 31, but don’t look now. Wait 
until you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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>}. 7 ‘ _ the shot 
heard round the world.” 
—Emerson. 
. Leaves out. 
Thing ( Latin). 
Patriot who regretted he 
had but one life to give 
to his country. 
b= nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice 
for all.”"—Pledge of Alle- 
giance 
. “To do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting amon 
ourselves and with al 
nations.” —Lincoln. 
. Follow as a result of 
something that happened. 
8. Story. 
. “Fourscore and —_ years 
Liberty and ____, now ago . . .”—Lincoln. 
and forever, one and in- . Full to overflowing. 
separable!” —Webster 3, eS 
23. Grows old . Chemical symbol for tin. 
Article 21. Initials of the world’s 
. Offensive equipment in greatest democracy. 
baseball. . Assault. 
. Important New Deal . Prefix meaning “before.” 
Agency (initials). “Sail on, O Union, strong 
. Abbrev. for Doctor of and ____”—Longfellow. 
Dental Surgery. 25. See 1 Across “. . . sha 
2. Exclamation of surprise not perish from the __.” 
. Concise —Lincoln. 
5. This is used by an artist . You wash in this. 
. Past participle of “eat.” Admiral Farragut said, 
ae by juries impar- 
tially selected”—one of 
the principles of democ- 29. High. 
racy written of by Jef- . Small hollow. 
ferson. . “From _. to shining 
. Pronoun which points to ."—Katherine Lee 
something. Bates. 
. Terminate. 3. I am, he is, you ____. 


* 1. “This government of the 
people, by the people, 
the people ‘_ 

Lincoln. 

. “We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last, best 

_ of earth.” —Lincoln 

. “These are the that 
try men’s souls.” —Thomas 
Paine. 

Concerning. 
Get up. 

. A rental contract 
e reedom ring.” 
“America.” 

5. Contend with 

. A hint on the stage. 

. Abbrev. for “editors.” 
Abbrev. for “elevated 
railroad.” 

. Appear. 





PRING baseball training begins officially on March 1, so 


but we 


we're a month ahead of season with this story 
liked it. 
Seems that a player with a sharp tongue made an unsweet 
remark over a strike called by an umpire. 
“Just keep quiet, son,” advised the man in the blue serge 


suit, “and only you and me and the catcher will know you 
can’t see them any more.” 

Here’s an offside pass at the football season 
departed. 

The coach of this team we're talking about was famed 
for his locker-room orations. They were smooth—smooth as 
sandpaper. After the first half of the game—a half that was 
played rather listlessly—the team sat around the dressing 


lately 


room dreading the entrance of the coach. With every minute 
the tension increased along with the quiet. You could have 
heard a hinge creak. 
Just as the team was about to file out to the field again 
there was a knock at the door. Every man got to his feet 
The door opened and the coach stuck in his head. “Par 
don me, girls,” he apologized, and quickly closed the door. 


Fore! 
A fellow who had made a fortune in the city came back 
to his home town. This was his big day. First one he called 


Junior Red Cross 


“She says the book is better than the movie!” 


on was an old buddy of his high school days, But the buddy 
had made up his mind he wasn’t going to give his friend the 
satisfaction of being impressed by his wealth 

“You should see my car,” the rich man said, “Got a 
chauffeur, too. He used to drive a general.” 

“Lots of people have cars with chauffeurs.” 

“You should see my house. Got fiftv rooms, All the bed 
rooms have fireplaces.” 

“Lots of 50-room houses.” 

“I've got an 18-hole golf course at my house.” 

“I've heard of houses with 18-hole golf courses before.” 

“Inside the house?” 

Here’s a golf story that Gene Sarazen relates in his book 
Thirty Years of Championship Golf 

“My favorite Washington story dates back to the hectic 
war years, The evening before I left for the Professional 
Golfers Association meet, I attended a dinner at the British 
Embassy with my friend Bob Hannegan, then Postmaster 
General. Later, in the smoking room, Lord Halifax, the 
British Ambassador, asked what I was doing in Washington 

““Oh,’ I explained, ‘I am just going to the PGA.’ 

““The PGA?’ Halifax repeated, puzzled. “Well, that goes 
to show you! In Washington, the moment you turn your 
back, the government has created another agency.’ ” 


Donkey Serenade 


About the most catastrophic thing that can happen to an 
actor is for the audience to laugh—while he is trving to make 
the most of a serious scene, Here is how John Barrvmore 
once handled such a situation. 

Barrymore was playing Richard III in a Broadway theatre. 
When he came to the line “A horse, a horse, my kingdom for 
a horse,” some wag in the balcony let loose a loud heehaw. 

With a magnificent gesture that embraced the audience, 
Barrymore pointed in the direction of the balcony. Then 
he intoned in perfect Shakespearean iambic pentameter, 
“Make haste and saddle yonder braying ass.” (Scan that 
line and you'll find it has exactly five beats.) 


Bloody, but Unbowed 

On the subject of authors, H. G. Wells, the famous Eng 
lish writer, once founded a magazine with his friend William 
Ernest Henley. Henley, although one of the great English 
editors of his time, is best remembered as the poet who wrote 
“Invictus.” 

Unfortunately the publication made about as much of a 
stir as a frog in the middle of the broad Pacific. The paid 
subscribers were very few. 

One day the two friends stood in their office window and 
watched a funeral procession go by. After it had passed 
down the street, Wells remarked in a worried tone, “I hope 
that is not our subscriber.” 





